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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ERHAPS the most truly significant news 
Pe the week is that which comes from 

Peking, notifying the conclusion of a Russo- 
Japanese agreement on outstanding questions. 
The agreement signed on Tuesday provides— 
if report be correct—for a Treaty of Com- 
merce, acknowledging the principle of private 
ownership and containing most-favoured nation 
terms. The Soviet Government agrees to grant 
coal and oil concessions to approved Japanese 
and to refrain from propaganda. The peril 
of a combination embracing Russia, China, 
and Japan, and animated by a racial hostility 
towards Western civilization, is one that is causing 
the greatest anxiety in intelligent circles through- 
out Europe. 


THE FALL OF TROTSKY 


Trotsky has been relieved of his command of 
the Red forces. When Lenin’s powers failed, 
Trotsky seemed the one Russian strong enough 
to contemplate taking up the frightful task 


bequeathed by that baleful genius. But the party 
was not prepared to entrust its fate to one who had 
joined it at a late hour, and had ever shown a 
dangerous tendency to think for himself along 
realistic lines. Consequently the supreme head- 
ship of Bolshevism was placed in commission, and 
the towering figure of Trotsky was gradually 
edged into isolation. Zinovieff, Stalin and Co. 
evidently decided some time ago that Trotsky must 
be removed, and a fierce Ay tye was begun 
in the Soviet Press against the alleged traitor to 
strict Communist principles. We doubt whether 
his dismissal from the supreme military command 
will do more than formalize a situation already 
resulting from his waning popularity in Com- 
munist circles and from his persistent ill-health. 


CLEMENTEL AND CHURCHILL 


Inter-Allied Debts were formally excluded from 
consideration at the recent Paris Conference. But 
the moment that gathering had dispersed, a corre- 
spondence upon the subject between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his French counterpart 
was published. M. Clémentel inquires: ‘‘ Does 
His Majesty’s Government adhere to the principles 
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set out in the Curzon Note of August 11, 1923? ”’ 
Mr. Churchill replies: ‘‘ The Balfour Note 
remains for us a dominating principle set up freely 
by our own hands.’’ Thus two points are clearly 
made: (1) It is for us, and not for our debtors, to 
interpret the promises of generous treatment made 
by ourselves in the interests of peace. (2) The 
Balfour Note, with its insistence upon a lump pay- 
ment from our late Allies and Germany combined, 
sufficient to discharge our own debt to the U.S.A., 
remains our guide, rather than the Curzon Note 
with its lesser degree of precision on this point. 
Incidentally it is a little comical to find a French 
Government invoking in its own interest a docu- 
ment that roused such fury and evoked such storms 
of abuse against Britain as the Note in which we 
formally challenged the legality of the Ruhr 
Occupation. 


MR. HARVEY’S OUTBURST 


In the fact that the U.S.A. are to receive 2} per 
cent. of the Reparations payments made by Ger- 
many under the Dawes scheme, certain American 
statesmen, including, marvellous to say, so 
practised an observer of world politics as ex- 
Ambassador Harvey, find yet one more example 
of the hoodwinking of honest, simple American 
diplomats by their vastly more gifted and utterly 
unscrupulous European counterparts. The agita- 
tion to this effect that is now so vocal in the 
U.S.A. strikes us as merely absurd, and we are 
forced to ascribe its furtherance by responsible 
public men to undeclared motives. At the same 
time those heady European writers who will slap 
America over the back with tactless and irritating 
heartiness whenever she ventures near the 
European Council Chamber, are simply asking 
her to run away and keep away. 


SECOND CHAMBER REFORM 

Those who understand the importance of effect- 
ing some permanent reform of the Second 
Chamber during the life of the present Govern- 
ment will have read with satisfaction the letter 
from Lord Selborne which appeared in The 
Times of last Saturday. In this letter he drew 
attention to the fact that at the annual con- 
ference of the Conservative Party last October at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne a resolution was unani- 
mously passed in favour of House of Lords 
reform, and called upon all Conservatives and 
Unionists in each constituency interested in the 
matter to communicate with him at Palace Cham- 
bers, Westminster. We are relieved to know that 
those at the head of the party are alive to the 
urgency of this question. We understand that, 
as things stand at present, it is the intention of 
the Government to investigate this matter next 
year, probably first appointing a Commission, and 
basing subsequent legislation on that Commis- 
sion’s findings. But remembering the Bryce 
Commission, we are not unmindful of the immense 
difficulties of the subject. 


SHIPPING STRIKE IN AUSTRALIA 


The shipping strike in Australia continues its 
disastrous course. The Federal Prime Minister 


declares it to be a national calamity, but he seems 
unable to conclude it by legislative methods. The 


strike, which began with the choice of place for 
picking up crews, has been extended to include 
matters that in themselves are really outside the 
dispute—such, for instance, as whether preference 
shall any longer be given to ex-soldiers seeking 
employment, about which there appears to be a 
difference of opinion between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of New South Wales. There 
seems to be little doubt that the strike is the work 
of the Communist element which has apparently 
got the upper hand in the Seamen’s Union. 
Already it is openly said that if all the current 
demands were granted to-morrow there would be 
a fresh crop next week, for the aim of the Com. 
munists in Australia, as in this country, is the 
destruction of Capitalism. 


THE NEW GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


The German Government that has been formed 
after a long period ofbickering and bargaining met 
the Reichstag on Monday. It contains three fairly 
strong personalities. Herr Luther himself is not 
an inspiring leader, but he is a man respected by 
Germans of all parties and classes for having 
fathered the darling pride of renascent Germany— 
the stable mark. Despite the oft-repeated tale 
that the new Chancellor shed tears at the London 
Conference when German sincerity was called into 
question, he is by all accounts a frigid, competent, 
conscientious official rather than a destined leader 
of men. His Foreign Secretary, the changeful 
but seemingly indispensable Dr. Stresemann, will 
make up for the absence of temperament exhibited 
by his chief. ‘A Lloyd George without 
principles ’’ is the possibly tautological descrip- 
tion of him recently given, if we remember rightly, 
by the Berlin correspondent of a Paris newspaper. 
The third prominent figure is Herr Gessler, who 
retains the important portfolio of Defence. Despite 
his well-known intimacy with General von Seeckt, 
the immensely powerful head of the Reichswehr, 
he is a professed Democrat, and his presence is 
some safeguard against adventures. The rest of 
the Cabinet is Nationalist in colour, but the 
individuals are of no particular importance. 


DR. LUTHER’S PROGRAMME 


Dr. Luther delivered a colourless but, from the 
international point of view, satisfactory programme 
speech, laying emphasis upon the following four 
points: (1) Fidelity to the Republic and suppres- 
sion of all unconstitutional attempts to overthrow 
the existing order; (2) execution of the Dawes 
scheme along the lines laid down by Dr. Marx; 
(3) encouragement of exporting industries; (4) 
compensation to the victims of inflation. If the 
Government restricts its activities to the pro- 
gramme sketched out by its chief, we should be 
spared the spectacle of any further political convul- 
sions in Germany for the present. But will it? 
The debate in the Reichstag on Tuesday showed 
that a spirit of elated anticipation was abroad 
among the plotters for a return of Kaiserdom, who 
constitute a strong section of the Government’s 
apathetic and informal majority. It will be no 
great marvel if the next months witness a fierce 
renewal of the constitutional struggle that has been 
dormant, except for a few hectic weeks at the end 
of 1923, since the Kapp putsch. That Herr 
Luther is not by any means wholly at the mercy 
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of his reactionaries is, however, shown by his 
shrewd move to conciliate labour by ordering a 
return from the two-shift to the three-shift system 
in the heavy industries; in other words, restoring 
to the eight-hour day a practical significance that 


it had lost. 


THE SUDAN DEFENCE FORCE 


A step in the right direction has been taken by 
the inauguration of the Sudan Defence Force, 
which we suppose may be regarded as a new title 
for the old Sudanese Army. Apparently all 
ranks are to be filled from among natives of the 
Sudan, presumably with the addition, as at 
present, of a considerable leaven of British 
officers. On the military side of its organization 
it is obvious that the Sudan for the future is to be 
recognized as a country entirely separated from 
any dependence on Egypt. We may wonder 
how long a time is destined to elapse before the 
out-dated Condominium with Egypt disappears. 
The divided allegiance, symbolized by the two 
flags which fly in the country, must be a source 
of confusion and perplexity to a people to whom 
the fictions of international politics are unmeaning. 
But doubtless the fact that Egypt still pays a cer- 
tain contribution—we cannot at the moment state 
its exact proportions—to the Sudan Budget raises 
complications. The money, which assures the 
northern country a peaceful and well-administered 
territory on its southern border, is at any rate, from 
the Egyptian point of view, well spent. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ITALY 


A graphical representation of Signor Mussolini’s 
difficulties in the last few months would show a 
steadily rising curve with recurrent dips at fairly 
regular intervals. In the last six weeks the alter- 
nation of rise and fall has been bewilderingly 
rapid. No sooner do matters reach a crisis from 
which revolution appears to be the sole exit, than 
a sudden marked turn for the better is recorded. 
As soon as such a turn for the better becomes 
clearly defined, some fresh revelation or some new 
outcry annuls it. This week the Government has 
withdrawn its proposal to introduce plural voting 
into the new electoral system, following upon a 
hostile vote in the Chamber. The Opposition 
within the Chamber, ranged round the three ex 
Premiers Giolitti, Orlando, and Salandra, marks 
time: so does the ‘‘ Aventine,’’ or Parliament- 
boycotting Opposition. Parliament, or such part 
of it as functions, will reassemble early in Feb- 
tuary. Newspapers (to judge from the recent 
species that have arrived in this country) can once 
more comment pretty freely on the internal situa- 
tion. All the indications are for a spell of quiet. 
We therefore feel inclined to predict the speedy 
reversal of this tendency by some unexpected 
sensation of vast dimensions. 


SPAIN AND IBANEZ 


Spain’s less flamboyant form of Mussolinism 
manages to survive, for all the anticipatory 
requiems sung over it for the last ten months. 
General Primo de Rivera has returned to Spain, 
having half-successfully negotiated the withdrawal 
of the Spanish troops in Morocco to more easily 
defensible lines. We say _half-successfully, 


because it is evident that the new main line has 
still to cope with trouble in its rear, and this shows 
no sign of abating. Meanwhile on the mainland 
the Catalan problem grows daily more acute under 
the stimulus of a severe industrial depression. 
Catalan Home-Rulers are even raising the cry that 
they want annexation to France unless Madrid 
wakes up to their demands. The Alfonso-Ibajiez 
incident has had the effect of adding to the 
prestige of the monarch in his own country. The 
eminent author is damaging his reputation and 
wasting his time in conducting this violent 
campaign against Alfonso from Paris. Most 
foreigners will be more impressed by the studied 
modération of the King’s reply than by the 
novelist’s energetic and tasteless vituperation. 


THE TEST MATCH 


As we write, the country is in an agony of 
suspense over the outcome of the third test match. 
By the time these words are read the worst, or the 
best, will be known. Whatever the result, the 
play of England in this match has been splendid, 
and but for wretched luck at the outset would 
almost certainly have brought success. We may 
lose—we may have lost—the rubber, but we cer- 
tainly have not disgraced ourselves: Gilligan’s 
team will be long remembered in cricket history 
for its courageous bearing. The interest taken 
in this series of test matches is extraordinary ; 
no issue has engaged the enthusiam of the 
nation so wholeheartedly since the war ended. 
What is the reason for it? Is it that sporting 
contests satisfy a craving originated by the war? 
If bats instead of bayonets are in future to be 
the implements of a more restrained kind of war- 
fare, there is some hope for civilization. It would 
be pleasant to settle international disputes by a 
three day match at Lord’s; more effective too, and 
more picturesque, than the wordy conflicts at 
Geneva. At all events, there is a Homeric quality 
about the contest at Adelaide both as regards the 
contestants and the multitudes on whose behalf 
they did battle. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE CLASSICS 


The humanities survive in our political life, 
though now, we fear, only through their repre- 
sentation in certain elders of politics. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has been saying some shrewd things 
about the more enlightened methods of teaching 
Latin and Greek. He gets home in an attack on 
older methods as recommended by nothing more 
than the fact that they are fool-proof, capable of 
being applied in a fashion by anyone with the 
mere knowledge. To our mind and melancholy 
recollection, almost the worst feature of the teach- 
ing of Latin to the very young was the setting of 
the learner to read works which he felt he could 
never peruse to the end, Virgil at the rate of twenty 
lines a day suggesting an eternity of toil, and of 
works utterly alien in spirit. Choice of texts used 
to be governed by purely linguistic and gram- 
matical considerations. But a harder author may 
sometimes be, in the sense that most matters, 
better understood by youth; and we know of at 
least one instance in which loathing of Latin 
vanished with the discovery of the—at that stage 
prohibited—poems of Catullus. 
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THE NATION’S FOOD 


N the series of articles concluded last week we 
have examined the causes of scarcity, of poor 

quality, of high prices, and of dependence on 
foreign suppliers in res of some of the 
principal articles of food. Though based on 
extensive inquiry, those articles may not have 
taken us very far, for on many important points 
information is either inadequate or discloses a con- 
flict of evidence, which, indeed, is why an official 
investigation is in progress. But they will, at 
any rate, have gone a good way towards establish- 
ing three main truths about the nation’s food 
supply. One of these truths is negative : the truth 
that profiteering, where it exists, is not on a scale 
large enough to affect the general situation. It is 
an unsensational conclusion, but it is a useful one 
to have reached. For so long as the Press and 
the public devote their energies to organizing a 
pogrom of profiteers who either do not exist or 
are of relatively small account, the real problems 
of food supply will miss the attention they require. 
As to the other two main truths, one is that 
co-operation, on a much wider basis, and not only 
within each food-supplying industry but as 
between all of them, is needed, while the other is 
that increased agricultural production is vitally 
necessary, the development of supplies under 
almost any one head being in some degree 
contingent on general agricultural progress. 

To take an illuminating instance of the inter- 
dependence of food-supplying industries, let us 
consider some of the less obvious consequences of 
British reliance on imported wheat. It has caused 
the milling industry to be concentrated into cer- 
tain areas near the principal ports at which 
imported wheat is landed. This, in ways 
explained in our articles, has been injurious to 
milling itself. But it has also resulted in a denial 
of cheap wheat-offal to pig-breeders, dairy farmers, 
and poultry farmers, and has to that extent 
diminished supplies, lowered quality, and increased 
prices in respect of bacon, milk, and eggs. At 
the same time, since the millers have found it con- 
venient and fairly lucrative to ship off wheat-offal 
from the adjacent ports to Denmark and other 
countries, it has assisted the foreign competitor. 
Other examples could be found of the way in which 
a narrow and self-regarding policy in one food- 
supplying industry has injured the others. And 
within each such industry it is very evident that 
lack of co-operation in collection and marketing of 
goods, together with lack of agreement as to the 
standards of quality to be maintained, has alter- 
nated local glut and dearth and discouraged the 
consumer with a preference for the home product. 

Co-operation is indeed a blessed word, and we 
would have it on everyone’s lips; yet those who 
ingeminate it sometimes need to be reminded that 
two conditions have to be more or less satisfied if 
co-operation is to solve our problems. One is that 
the co-operators must attain to something like a 
monopoly, by merit and cheapness, before the 
system can function here as it does in Denmark. 
The other is that there must be a general revival 
of agricultural prosperity if the facilities demanded 
for packing, transport, and retail sale are to be 
provided. The gross miscellaneous production of 
our agricultural areas, or, rather, of the larger 


areas which should be made to yield the nation’s 
food, must be big enough to make profitable the 
provision of better means of storing and packing, 
cheaper rates of railway transport, and more 
effective distribution among retailers or direct to 
the public. The community must feel that it can 
meet the greater part of its wants with home pro- 
ducts before it will seriously exert itself to get them 
in preference to imported products. It must feel 
that increase of its demand on home-raised articles 
will not simply send up their price, or result in 
inferior articles being pressed on it with the home 
label as sufficient apology, but will increase 
production, improve quality, and cause no 
improper stiffening of prices. In other words, 
the public must have the assurance that in 
preferring home products it is not playing into the 
hands of purely self-seeking suppliers but is 
supporting a national policy under which increase 
of demand will increase, improve, and cheapen 
supplies. 

The case for a comprehensive and energetic 
agricultural policy is overwhelming because it is 
not purely economic. For political and social 
reasons, this island must as nearly as possible be 
made independent of imported supplies of food 
materials which it can itself produce. In many 
respects there will always remain a wide margin 
between what the consumers require and what this 
country can yield, but far more can be done 
towards rendering the country self-reliant in 
regard to many essential supplies than is under- 
stood by the man in the street. In 1870 we were 
growing 64 per cent. of the wheat needed by the 
nation, and if we did no more than extend arable 
land to the area it occupied then we should be 
producing 59 per cent. instead of the 22 per cent. 
grown now. Indeed, by the adoption of scientific 
methods unknown in 1870 and available now we 
might surpass the percentage of fifty years ago. 
Such an increase would not simply make us more 
independent of imported wheat. It would, by 
providing all mills with full-time work, reduce the 
price of flour by the eighteen-pence per sack which 
1s at present contributed to the price by short work- 
ing of mills, and incidentally it would lower the 
cost of feeding live-stock. And, in the revival of 
country life that would accompany and follow on 
such a development, there would be gain to the 
nation that cannot be measured in terms of money. 

For the agricultural background and basis are 
necessary to a healthy nation. Lacking them, the 
national type develops towards the human equiva- 
lent of those distressing fish that used to alarm the 
visitor to the aquarium at Naples, creatures all 
head, victims of a cerebral hypertrophy that pretty 
clearly did not connote an intelligence superior to 
that of their normal companions. On merely 
economic grounds, there is very urgent need of an 
increase of employment; on political and social 
grounds, there is a special case for increase of 
agricultural employment. The masses of the 
nation, thanks to Socialist propaganda, have been 
persuaded to give far too much attention to the 
distribution of wealth at a time when its production 
is immeasurably more important. Well, in 


agriculture the worker can see and participate in 
the whole process of production, whereas in 
increasingly Fordized factory work he is steadily 
being reduced to a position in which, contributing 
monotonously to the making of a fraction of a 
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part of something which in its totality is beyond 
his ken, work becomes meaningless, and his part 
in it significant only in that withdrawal from it 
can blackmail society. Production, not distribu- 
tion as between individual and individual, class 
and class, is the major problem of our time, 
and increased agricultural production, if not 
a panacea, is at least the most useful mitigant 
of some of our political and social as well as 
economic ills. 


MR. HUGHES AND MR. KELLOGG 


By SyDNEY 


Hughes’s political career as closed by his 
resignation from the Secretaryship of State. 
The Americans have one ineradicable habit. The 
moment one Presidential Election is over they 
begin talking about and planning for the next. 
They will certainly not go far in their discussion 
of the prospects for 1928 without mentioning Mr. 
Hughes. He leaves Washington and officialdom 
by all odds the most distinguished of those Repub- 
licans who may still be counted upon for service 
to their party. There has been a good deal of 
speculation as to why he resigned. But the main 
reason, the reason that would have operated even 
if there had been no other contributory causes, is 
that after seventeen years of hard work on 
exiguous salaries in the most expensive capital in 
the world he feels the need of replenishing a bank 
account that was never any too ample. Given his 
reputation, his unimpaired capacities, and the 
conditions of the bar in New York, that is a prob- 
lem easily solved. He has only to put up his 
plate as a corporation lawyer to attract the golden 
shower. In three years or less all anxieties on 
that score will have been comfortably relieved and 
Mr. Hughes will feel himself free to respond to 
whatever call the. party may make upon him. His 
public career is about to be interrupted, but it is 
happily much too soon to think of it as ended. 
Mr. Hughes has done a good deal of work in 
the past four years of which little has been heard 
on this side, particularly in South America. I 
should say that the Republics in the southern half 
of the continent are to-day better disposed towards 
one another and towards their formidable northern 
neighbour than they have been for twenty years 
and more. This improvement is very largely the 
reflex of the personality and policy of the Secretary 
of State. There are few political suspicions any- 
where that throb and tingle so incessantly, are so 
quickly excited, and so difficult to appease, as 
those which animate the South American Repub- 
lics in their dealings with the United States. But 
not one of them has thought of suspecting Mr. 
Hughes His honesty of mind and purpose and 


Pittsenes's poi I should not regard Mr. 


‘method; that hearty engaging openness which is 


part of the very man himself, disarms mistrust. 
He seems really to have persuaded the Spanish- 
American States that he wanted to be their friend, 
and that as a mediator in their quarrels he 
could be relied upon to act with a sympathetic 
impartiality. 

Then, again, while in Europe we have heard 
much, we have not by any means heard all 


of Mr. Hughes’s prolonged struggle to keep 
Japanese-American relations below the point of 
explosion. Imcomparably the most anxious prob- 
lem that is engaging to-day, or that is likely to 
engage for some years to come, the best political 
thought of the United States is the problem of 
Japan; and as it happens, no problem has been 
more bedevilled by the heedlessness of Congress 
and the brusque particularism of the States on the 
Pacific slope. Mr. Hughes more than once has 
had to call on all his resources of reconciling tact 
to maintain even the show of friendliness between 
the two Governments. The task of restraining 
the headlong provincialism of his own country- 
men, of soothing Japanese susceptibilities when it 
broke all bounds, and at the same time of defend- 
ing officially measures of which personally he dis- 
approved, has been supremely trying; and I have 
no doubt it would have proved impossible but for 
his gift of inspiring both confidence and affection 
and of inducing people, even if it be only for a 
time, to make the best of a bad situation. 

The success, such as it was—it was never un- 
qualified—of the Washington Conference for the 
limitation of armaments; the funding of the 
British war debt ; and the sowing of the seed which 
has since fructified in the Dawes scheme and the 
Paris agreement—those are the achievements that 
stand out in Mr. Hughes’s Secretaryship. Together 
they display enough initiative and practicability 
to have made three Secretaryships memorable. 
Of all Foreign Ministers, but especially of the one 
in Washington, one must remember that he can- 
not move faster than the opinion behind him. Mr. 
Hughes, moreover, is penetrated through and 
through with the legal view of things, and as a 
loyal party man he has felt bound to work within 
the somewhat thorny limitations imposed by 
Republican policy and by the inevitable after- 
math of the failure to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. One has had an occasional suspicion that 
he would have liked at times to have broken 
through these limitations, and that his mind was 
marching rather more quickly than that of Con- 
gress or the bulk of his colleagues or the Repub- 
lican rank and file. But he could take no step in 
Europe without stirring the still smoking ashes 
of an unforgettabie party conflict. On the whole 
it is a high testimony to him that he has been able 
to do so much, that he has brought some sort of 
order out of the turmoil of inconclusiveness which 
he found when he entered the State Department, 
and that while observing the generally aloof and 
negative bias of American policy he has yet coaxed 
it into yielding some positive results. At one 
point only would he seem not to have advanced 
beyond what one may call the average Western 
standpoint. He could not bring himself to recog- 
nize Russia. There has always been in Mr. 
Hughes that strain of austerity which gives a man 
a grip on principle and makes. arguments of 
expediency unavailing when he detects a point of 


‘conscience. I can easily imagine him feeling that 


he would have been recreant to civilization had 
he entered into any relations with a Government 
that has acted as the Russian Government has 
acted, and that remains insolently impenitent. 

I have no means of knowing how far Mr. 
Kellogg is likely to hew to his predecessor’s line. 
He brings to his new post one advantage that 
Mr. Hughes has never had, a first hand know- 
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ledge of the problems and personalities of Europe. 
But how far that may have inclined him to 
broaden the scope of American foreign policy I 
cannot tell; it may easily have had a quite con- 
trary effect. Mr. Kellogg is a very able man, a 
very safe man, and a very candid man, with a 
high regard for the virtue of doing things without 
talking about them. I am very sure that all the 
British ministers and officials with whom he has 
come in contact as Ambassador are delighted to 
think that as Secretary of State he will still be in 
touch with them. Both at the London and the 
Paris Conferences he showed himself the sort of 
sagacious, straightforward, reasonable negotiator 
and counsellor whom we most like to see installed 
in the American Secretaryship of State. With 
Mr. Kellogg in the State Department there will 
be little need to worry about Anglo-American 
relations or to doubt that every question at issue 
between the two Governments will be approached 
in that spirit of frank goodwill which finds a way 
out of all difficulties. 


WHAT THE HOUSEMAID THINKS 


By JAMES AGATE 


ET me say at once that I possess not only an 
L_ entices open mind on spiritualistic matters, 

but also an incredulity native and integral. 
I neither believe nor disbelieve. That Man should 
possess an immortal soul and a continuing person- 
ality does not seem to me to be more remarkable 
than that the table upon which I write should be 
composed of millions of molecules—or do I mean 
atoms ?—moving at a high velocity. Is it not 
Herbert Spencer who dismisses the dilemma of the 
created and the uncreated Cause, of the finite and 
the infinite, by saying that both alternatives are 
unlawful conceptions? But is wood a lawful con- 
ception? We are used to it, and that is all. 


Seeing, they say, is believing. Our senses are 
but faulty contrivances, yet since they are the only 
bar to which we can bring evidence for trial we 
must do the best we can with them. Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer, who convened the meeting at the Queen’s 
Hall, did the worst with them. Mr. Swaffer is a 
journalist who has won considerable fame in the 
more gossipy reaches of his profession, and I am 
entirely convinced of his sincerity. It was at his 
personal invitation that I attended the meeting at 
Queen’s Hall. He told me one day over a prosaic 
chop at the Carlton Grill Room that he intended, 
on January 18, to produce in being the spirit of 
Lord Northcliffe. ‘‘ How?’ I asked. ‘‘ That is 
my secret,’’ he replied. I asked no further ques- 
tions. The fact remains that not only did Mr. 
Swaffer not produce the spirit of the dead man, 
whose right hand he was—or was it the other way 
about ?—but that he did not make any attempt 
whatsoever to do so. I repeat that I do not doubt 
Mr. Swaffer’s sincerity. I believe that he intended 
to make the attempt and was sure of its success. 
But I also believe that he is now convinced 
that he did make the attempt and that it was suc- 
cessful. This is my reason. At the end of the 
meeting a gentleman in the first tier and a fur coat 
asked whether Miss Owen would say whether she 
had ever had communication with any ‘ control ” 
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who had spoken with Jesus Christ. The question 
was put seemlily and reverently, and none, I think, 
could object to it. Miss Owen’s reply to the ques. 
tion was: ‘‘ Yes! I will give you the instance of 
my mother.’’ And she reeled off a quantity of 
sentimentalities and domesticities having not one 
single word of bearing on the question. Yet I do 
not doubt Miss Owen’s sincerity. I believe that 
she is convinced of her entire substantiation of the 
word ‘‘ yes.”” Mr. Swaffer’s reasoning powers 
would appear to be of the same order; his forte is 
emotion and not logic. 


Preliminary announcements of the meeting told 
us that the evidence as to the survival of Lord 
Northcliffe in another world would be weighed by 
several eminent men and women. Only one piece 
of evidence, and that a small one, was offered; 
which mattered less, perhaps, in view of the fact 
that the jury was composed exclusively of such well- 
known counsel for the defence as Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, the Rev. G. Vale Owen, and Mr. Dennis 
Bradley. All of these followed Mr. Swaffer’s 
example in asserting at great length that honesty 
of conviction as to which nobody has the smallest 
doubt. But the point is not whether they believe, 
but whether the evidence on which they found that 
belief is good enough. No evidence was put for- 
ward, though Mr. Swaffer went so far as to relate 
his experiences as a critic of music, drama and 
oratory, and to claim that they entitled him to pro- 
nounce definitely upon the authenticity of Lord 
Northcliffe’s voice, whether trumpeted or other- 
wise. But Mr. Swaffer was always an enthusiast, 
an advocate, and a partisan, and never a rigorous 
analyst, and in any case his statement does not go 
beyond his own belief. There is no proof that he 
was not under the influence of self-hypnotism. He 
produced one of the trumpets customary in séances, 
and pointed out that it was made luminous towards 
the end so that sitters might observe its peripatetics, 
But why not luminous all the way up? The 
obvious inference is that light might be shed upon 
the manipulating agency. Let me be present at a 
séance with an electric torch in my hand, to be 
turned on at will. If there is no fake there should 
be no objection; if the spirits shun the light at 
least the trumpet will come clattering to the floor. 
And if the shock of sudden illumination kills the 
medium, I can only say that martyrs have perished 
in a less good cause. For such a happening would 
be getting near to proof. 


All that was offered in place of evidence was a 
long pastiche of Northcliffian blarings and bleat- 
ing as a tenth-rate journalist might concoct it. 
With this exception, that the principal speaker 
spoke of sittings where, though the medium had 
been changed, the ‘‘ conversations ’’ were consecu- 
tive and coherent. The suggestion that both voice 
and message are spurious implies a system of com- 
plicity exceeding in magnitude all the secret ser- 
vices of the world. On the other hand, I have been 
told, as proof of authenticity, that Lord Northcliffe 
has spoken of still wearing those familiar flannel 
suits. Are there then tailors on the other side, 


and worsted manufacturers, and sheep to grow the 
wool, and grass for the sheep to nibble? 
were these questions never put? 


Mr. Dennis Bradley made an attack upon a 
woman journalist of high standing which exceeded 
all bounds of legitimate controversy, Mr. Bradley 
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should realize that cobblers who are uncertain of 
their manners should stick to their lasts, and 
tailors, similarly circumstanced, to their yards. Of 
all the speakers Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was the 
most sensible. He admitted the danger of making 
spirit-capital out of great names, but dwelt at 
length upon the justificatory ends. One would 
treat such meetings as that at the Queen’s Hall as 

ure silliness if it were not for what Mr. Gulpidge 
calls ‘‘ the magnitude of the interests involved.” 
Obviously one iota of irrefutable evidence coming 
to us through one medium in ten thousand would 
make all the admitted humbug worth while. For 
the experience to be gained must be new in kind, 
possibly in dimension, in comparison with which 
the disintegration of the atom, and wirelessing to 
Mars, would be trumpery. But nine-tenths of the 
proceedings at the Queen’s Hall were hysteria and 
mindlessness. One of the difficulties is that mind 
and psychic sensitiveness would appear to be poles 
apart. Let the housemaids who possess the sensi- 
tiveness bring off the trances, but let normal brains 
be called in to analyze. what happens in those 
trances. I do not believe that any of the speakers, 
except Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, had the vaguest 
notions of the nature of evidence. It is a pity that 
Sir Edward Marshal Hall, in the chair, forbore to 
warn the meeting that what the housemaid thinks 
is not evidence. 


VERSE 
DYING AIRMAN TO NATURE 


HEN the fountains of sun-fire were flameless, 

And space not a span, 
Ages unnumbered and nameless 

Made me a man; 
To die, as wind dies in the aimless 

Thrust of his van. 
Thou, too, art a mortal, thy gaze on 

Death from the womb; 
Though Beauty dwell with thee to chasten 

Gladness with gloom, 
Thou walkest where dying men hasten. 

Roads all run to doom. 
And the hooves of thy tempests shall tire on 

The waters they toss, 
And thy broken wings of desire on 

The largesse of loss, 
Ere thou shalt find grace in the iron 

Arms of the Cross. 
All things to all men; thou lurest 

With delicate bait 
Each to his own, with the surest 

Of threads that is fate, 
By the slight of a love that is purest 

Turning to hate. 
Who hath read in thy perilous pages 

The word at thy heart, 
Not priest, nor poet, nor sages, 

Knows thee who thou art; 

He hath taken thy towers; and his wage is 

Death on thy dart. 
Though the raven of darkness alight on 

Lemur and Lar, 
When the god shall go down to the Titan 

‘ In Ragnarok war, 

The blood of his passion shall brighten 

Thy breast like a star. 


F. V. Branrorp 


THE POLITICAL NOVEL 
By A. A. B. 


\ K 7 HEN I read a book by a foreigner about 
English politics I am struck by the hiatus 
between the information collected and its 

application to the subject in hand. There is an 

earnestness that goes to the root of things in 

German and American critics that is too often 

wanting in their British brethren: yet when it 

comes to turning their erudition upon our Con- 
stitution, our statesmen, or our men of letters, 
they somehow do not hit the nail on the head. 

Mr. M. E. Speare, graduate of Harvard and John 

Hopkins and Professor of English in Maryland 

University, has written a careful, thoroughly 

documented, and most interesting book* on ‘ The 

Political Novel,’ in which he hails Disraeli as the 

founder of the genre, but fails to perceive that he 

is without competitors. There are no political 
novels except Disraeli’s: it is a case of Eclipse 
first and the rest nowhere. It is not even a case 
of ‘‘also ran’’; for George Eliot, Trollope, 

Meredith, and Mrs. Ward wrote occasionally about 

politics, but they did not write political novels. 

Disraeli was forty years in Parliament and twice 
Prime Minister, in addition to which he was a 
literary genius. There will never be political 
novels again in the least like his. That is not to 
say that high Cabinet rank and a lifetime in Parlia- 
ment are indispensable qualifications to writing a 
political novel. But I do say that no political 
novel can be written by a man who has not sat in 
the House of Commons for a period. And the 
odd thing is that no Member of Parliament but 
Disraeli has made the attempt. 

The novels which Disraeli wrote before he got 
into Parliament, or even into London Society, 
are, of course, ‘‘ nothing,’’ as Johnson said of 
Dr. Dodd’s sermons. ‘ Vivian Grey,’ written at 
the age of twenty-one, is remarkable for two 
things, besides its verbal fireworks. Lord and 
Lady Beaconsfield appear among the guests in the 
week-end party at the Castle: and the alliance 
between the inarticulate Marquess of Carabas and 
Vivian Grey, the witty adventurer with “‘ a little 
gipsy blood,’’ was very much the alliance of forty 
years later between Lord George Bentinck and the 
author. When ‘ The Young Duke’ appeared 
four years later, Isaac D’Israeli chuckled to his 
publisher, ‘‘ Ben has never seen a Dook.’’ The 
book, however, is redeemed from fatuity by one 
very remarkable sentence. Observing that the 
Style of speaking suitable for the House of 
Commons was different from that required in the 
House of Lords, this young gentleman of twenty- 
five pronounced that ‘‘ ‘ Don Juan ’ should be our 
model for the House of Commons, and ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ for the House of Lords. I intend in the 
course of my career, if I have time, to give a 
specimen of both.”’ 

It was not until Disraeli had been in the House 
of Commons six years, and been repulsed by Peel, 
that it occurred to him that he could use his pen 
as powerfully as his tongue. As a speaker he had 
not been wholly successful: he felt that his 
personality was against him. Why not revert to 


— The Political Novel.’ By M. E. Speare. Oxford University 
Press: American Branch, New York, etc. 
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his original trade as author; and why not use the 
novel, instead of the pamphlet, as a vehicle for the 
ideas which the ‘‘ hungry forties” suggested to 
him? The trilogy, ‘ Coningsby,’ ‘ Sibyl ’ (which 
Dizzy persisted in spelling Sybil) and * Tancred ’ 
were, as Mr. Speare says, propaganda. Their 
subject was ‘‘ the condition of England question,” 
about which Carlyle was writing too; and their 
object was the formation of ‘‘ a young England 
party,”’ of which Disraeli and the youth of the 
aristocracy were to be the leaders. These novels 
failed in that particular object: but they un- 
doubtedly touched the conscience of the upper 
class, and led to the support given by the Tories 
to Lord Ashley’s Factory Acts. Apart from their 
hard wit, incisive philosophy, and satire of well- 
known persons, ‘ Coningsby’ and ‘ Sibyl’ are 
capital stories. ‘ Tancred,’ to my mind, is spoilt 
by the second part about Palestine: for, entre 
nous soit dit, when Disraeli mounted his neo- 
Christian-Hebraic-mystical hobby, he became 
a bore. 

Twenty-five years passed before Disraeli again 
took up the pen of the novelist. ‘ Lothair’ was 
published in 1870, and though Disraeli was then 
in Opposition, he had no longer any axe of his 
own to grind, as he had long been undisputed 
leader of the Tory Party, and was Prime Minister 
for a year in 1867. The purpose of ‘ Lothair ’ 
was to open the eyes of fat Protestant England to 
the rise of two dangerous forces in Europe, the 
Secret Societies and the Church of Rome. 
Disraeli was sixty-six when ‘ Lothair ’ appeared, 
and the flood of his mental exuberance was begin- 
ning to ebb. But there is no greater intellectual 
treat than to watch the gentle spray of his irony 
upon the attempts of the cardinals and the mon- 
signori to make converts among the English 
upper class. 

Lord Beaconsfield had closed his Premiership 
of six years, and was within a few months of his 
death, when he placed ‘ Endymion ’ in the hands 
of Messrs. Longmans. Still the old statesman 
reverted to his political meridian, the twenty years 
between 1832 and 1852. The theme of his swan- 
song was his old illusion that men owe their 
success in life to women. His hero Endymion is 
a colourless nincompoop, who, beginning life as a 
clerk in Somerset House, ends as Prime Minister, 
owing to the money and beauty and influence of 
his sister and Lady Montfort and Miss Neuchatel. 
Stuffed as this last tale is with impossible persons 
and happenings, it is very pleasant reading. It 
is the only novel in which Disraeli twice makes 
brief and anonymous reference to his own doings. 
The way in which he handles his political actors 
is extraordinarily clever. Once or twice he men- 
tions real names, but only the greatest, as the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord Derby. The rest appear under obvious 
pseudonyms, as Lord Roehampton for Palmerston. 

When you pass from Disraeli’s novels to the 
others you pass from the man at the centre to 
persons at the circumference, and the distance is 
immense. I am an ardent admirer of Trollope, 
but his politics, except as a setting to his 
characters, are rubbish. Planty Pal, as a study of 
a shy aristocrat, is a masterpiece; as a Prime 
Minister he is an absurdity. Phineas Finn, a 
venniless Irish adventurer, without a word to say 


for himself, is the darling of great ladies, marries 
the richest widow in London, and ends as a 
member of the Government. Mr. Daubeny 
(Disraeli), Mr. Gresham (Gladstone), Sir Warwick 
Westend (Sir Stafford Northcote) are foolish 
phantoms, and the Cabinet crises incredibly silly. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward mixed in political society; 
but her Lord Maxwell and her Bills of social 
reform are dull and quite unreal. No woman can 
write a political novel, because she never can know 
the blackguard underplay of politicians. As for 
Kingsley, George Eliot, and Meredith, their so- 
called political novels are stories of political 
agitators or careerists, filled with preachments 
about politics from the outside; as social sketches 
good, but not a whiff of reality about any of them. 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER 
I—EGYPT 


Port Said, New Year’s Day 


AIRO, despite every trouble, is still, to all 
(CU outward appearances, the Cairo which you 

visited in the palmy days of the British 
Occupation before the war. I went to-day down 
your old haunts in the native quarter, the Muslir. 
Once one is in those quiet, little streets with their 
yard and a half of width, one feels that one is out 
of the political trouble, that it never existed. | 
watched old Abdul’s men grinding cinnamon in 
granite mortars, the granite stolen from the 
Pyramids as old Abdul told me, in a confidential 
moment over a tumbler of Persian tea. I saw 
young Mahmud, too, the perfumer, and sampled 
his amber cigarettes. Young Mahmud wears 
Western clothes now—rather over-waisted tweeds. 
Do you remember how his father wore loose Arab 
robes and a turban ? 

In a way the difference of clothes symbolizes 
the whole difficulty here: the West has effected 
over the East a change of clothes but not a change 
of soul. Look at Cairo itself: on one side the 
Muslir, the native quarter, Eastern still in manner 
and spirit. Take an arabiah and in ten minutes 
you can drive to the middle of new Cairo, 
Europeanized, Ismailish Cairo, as Western as 
London itself. Old Mahmud belonged to the old 
order: he was consistently Eastern in his virtues 
and his vices. Young Mahmud with the aid of 
tweeds and spats and that miserable sort of instruc- 
tion which passes as an education in the Govern- 
ment Schools, believes himself to be the fine flower 
of Western culture, a being far superior to his 
father, the British, or anyone else with whom he 
may come into contact. We have gone wrong 
there in Egypt with our policy of education and 
our fatuous belief that you can import Western 
institutions by importing Western names. At 
home, politicians talk about Egypt as if it were a 
European country; as if it had overcome the 
influence of thousands of years of slavery by forty 
years of contact with a few Englishmen. We 
believe that in the same period by some miraculous 
process it has assimilated English constitutional 
ideas and then occasionally we have fits of bad 
temper because we find it has not. Why, the 
Egyptians had no name for ‘ Parliament ”’ until 
they borrowed one from us, and as for “ repre- 
sentative institutions ’’ based on policies and 
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ly on principles, the conception does not 
The which happen at an Egyptian 
election leave a poor Western mind dazed, while 
Egyptian methods of negotiation and administra- 
tion are so bewilderingly Eastern that they soon 
engulf in guile our public-school boy diplomats 
who attempt to control them. 

I found an instance of this yesterday in a talk 
with Zaghlul Pasha, in that ‘‘ House of the 
Nation” before which so many unruly demon- 
strations have been held. He was complaining 
that he had never been given a fair chance « 
negotiating with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. “* Mr. 
MacDonald,” he said, ‘‘ asked me what I want for 
Egypt. Is it to be expected that, at first, I should 
ask what I hope to get? No, when I begin to bic 
| ask my outside price.’’ You see in Zaghlul 
Pasha the diplomat, the carpet seller who brings 
his donkey to your door and spreads out his carpets 
on the ground. So it was with Zaghlul when 
he asked of Mr. MacDonald, ‘‘ the complete 
independence of Egypt and the Sudan.” In 
Eastern fashion that would have been the moment 
to call for coffee and cigarettes and to settle down 
to coffee and cigarettes and to interminable talk. 
I found Zaghlul Pasha himself ill, and seemingly 
overcome at the tragedy of the Sirdar’s assassina- 
tion. He was, of course, indirectly responsible for 
the crime, by the inflamed statements, virtual 
incitements to violence, which he made during the 
lifetime of his Parliament. Now that the crime 
has come, and come so terribly, he is despondent. 
He is, I think, afraid that the British Government 
will refuse ever to negotiate with him again. I 
wonder how far he is, himself, responsible for the 
present impasse? His presence suggests some- 
thing of that tenacity and vanity which have made 
him such a difficult factor, while something 
incongruous in his appearance—he pushes back his 
tarbush to the most reckless angles—emphasized by 
his long arms and large hands betray his fellah 
origin: he is the glorified peasant and he retains 
in his tactics all the inscrutable peasant subtlety. 
I wonder, though, if those who hope to eliminate 
him realize how strong is his popular hold over 
the country and with what tenacity he will main- 


tain that hold. My last word on him is that Saad . 


Zaghlul would have healed Egypt if he were sur- 
rounded by better men and if the devil of egoism 
had not visited him. 


Some English people out here despair, and after | 


such terrible days as that of the Sirdar’s assassina- 
tion, that despair is replaced by fury. You should 
have heard the mood of the Turf Club on the 
night Sir Lee Stack died. Yet martial law is not 
a solution of this question: it is a confession of 
failure. One last thing. Do you remember the 
people who used to believe in inevitable human 
progress? I looked at the treasures of the Luxor 
museum last week and then 
ought o t to-day. Inevitable h 
Yours, 
B. Iror Evans 


Subscribers to the Sarurpay Revirw who experience 
any dtfficulty or delay in obtaining copies of the paper 
ae oi to communicate immediately with the 

ublisher, g King Street, London, W.C.2, giving full 
particulars. 


THE THEATRE 
A LITTLE VARIETY 


By Ivor BROWN 


Theatre of The Cave of Harmony. The Court Theatre. Jan. 18. 
The ae Theatre. King George’s Hall, Caroline Street, 
HEN writing of the Chauve Souris a few 

W weeks ago I expressed my hope and my 

wish that the British could grow similar 
flowers for themselves. Flowers the same in scent 
and colouring are out of the question ; mere imita- 
tion would be the poorest kind of theatrical 
horticulture. My point was that for a Volga Boat 
Song we can throw into the balance sea chanties 
by the score; that for a rollicking polka or jig or 
dance of the fair Nijni Novgorod is not the only 
home. What of 

A hundred little towns of stone 
Forgotten in the western wolds. 

Have they no answer? Of course they have. Let 
us cultivate our garden. 

‘ The Cave of Harmony ’ players, who gave us 
their varieties at full length last Sunday, are the 
coterie actors of a coterie public. For that reason 
they probably could not give us genuine English 
vaudeville which would have been too simple and 
therefore too good for the dreadfully clever and 
not, I think, exclusively Western audience which 
gave its patronage and applause to the per- 
formance. A Jew is not to be blamed if he does 
not understand the Cotswolds or the Hebrides, and 
there are plenty of artistic matters which he does 
understand—often better than other people. My 
argument is simply that old English songs and 
airs should not be put through the mangle of 
cosmopolitan high-browism for the benefit of 
people who cannot comprehend them. If anyone 
chooses to sing ‘ Summer is icumen in’ let him 
sing it for what it is worth; to garnish it, as Mr. 
Harold Scott did, with mock-childish antics and 
tomfoolery of the would-be-quaint order is simply 
to knock it dead. If Miss Elsa Lanchester chooses 
to dance a horn-pipe she might pay it the compli- 
ment of vitality. To tread a fin-de-siécle measure 
may delight the Sunday night intellectuals who 
obviously prefer faint lilies to sturdy hedge-flowers, 
but for my own part I like the genuine article. 
Again, ‘ The Captain’s Apprentice’ is a song 
worth singing; but why keep the singer invisible 
while a young lady goes through meaningless 
contortions in mid-stage ? 

‘The Cave of Harmony’ players were con- 
tinually being too clever by seven-eighths. They 
touched nothing which they did not strive fiercely 
to adorn, and English roses need no rouge. Our 
native mood has run to the Gothic and classical, 
yet the night’s varieties, many of old English 
origin, were expressed in baroque. And when 
the actors went abroad it was to fetch back such a 
piece as Pirandello’s ‘ The Man with a Flower on 
his Mouth,’ whose breath is of the morgue. The 
English can claim a stalwart record in the matter 
of pessimism; from Shakespeare and Swift to 
Hardy and Housman we have dealt valiantly in 
dark thoughts. But our pessimism has been mor- 
dant, not morbid. It has been a commination 


service of a sane and challenging kind, to which 
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the dreary brooding and bogus subtlety of 
Pirandello are in the strongest contrast. Mr. 
Ernest Milton acted here with exceptional 
brilliance, and for those who like psychological 
rococo this is, no doubt, ‘‘ the goods.”” But the 
dark paths of Pirandello’s thought is a blind alley 
for more normally-minded playgoers. There was 
fun in a burlesque of Sicilian melodrama, in 
which Miss Dorothy Massingham was admirable, 
and less fun in ‘ Box and Cox,’ the renewed 
interest in which is surely three-parts affectation. 
Cleverness indeed was everywhere, but cleverness 
ill-directed and ill-restrained. 

The Travelling Theatre, whose team has just 
been on view at the King George’s Hall, have now 
five and a half years’ experience behind them. 
They use no more accessories than can be packed 
into a single car and yet they can select from over 
thirty ‘‘ turns,”’ all of which are dressed differently. 
But they are not simple because they have to be, 
but simple because they choose to be. These barn- 
stormers of high talent, who, it should be remem- 
bered, gave the much be-laurelled Miss Hermione 
Baddeley her training, have developed their 
formula of an English variety show and discovered 
a native idiom of production which avoids the 
curse of preciosity and the sedulous cultivation of 
the quaint. They have a tower of strength in 
Mr. Hugh Mackay, who sings his Hebridean folk- 
songs with a lover’s pride and reminds us that the 
most exquisite of human melodies came unwritten 
out of cottages. The mission of these wanderers 
may be defined as taking back to the cottage what 
the cottage has given us and forgotten. To do 
this they must neither despise the cottage taste 
nor inflict the city’s whims. Thus they must 
steer between the commonplace of the ordinary 
concert party and the cleverness of ‘ The Cave of 
Harmony.’ To me their piloting seems excep- 
tionally sound. For their folk-songs and 
‘‘ absurdities ’’ they have high spirits and a 
fancy which is not pretentiously fantastic. The 
proof of the pudding, at any rate, is of the right 
order. The company now pays its way in the 
countryside and hopes to establish headquarters 
in the East End with one company resident and 
another on the road. 


The highest praise of the Travelling Theatre 
was written in an essay by a Borstal boy after the 
company had played at that institution. Wrote 
the youth: ‘* The days are dead when these people 
(who gave us our concert) would have been 
popular, the days when ‘ Macbeth ’ and ‘ Hamlet ’ 
and Shakespeare’s plays were the rage, but the 
films are putting the top hat on such things as 
that now.’’ There are two top hats to be lifted. 
There is the chimney-pot hat of the Puritan which 
served, though with blameless intentions, to 
smother what play-making was left in the deserted 
village or was striving to be born in the new 
urban hells. And there is this later top hat of the 
films which causes the secretary of the Travelling 
Theatre to write: ‘‘ The least intelligent and most 
trying audience is frequently found in a small 
country town fed entirely on cheap cinematograph 
performances.’’ I could imagine no better news 
in the theatrical columns of the papers than a 
statement that henceforward there will be not one 
Travelling Theatre but fifty. Then we should have 
war to the end on these pestiferous ‘‘ toppers.”’ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters o 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

@ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sam. 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview 

SIR,—I read with surprise and misgiving a letter, 
entitled ‘ British Foreign Policy,’ and your editorial 
note on the subject, which appeared in your last 
week’s issue. The writer of the letter gave a | 
extract from an Austrian paper in which the extra- 
ordinary statement is made that the world has been 
‘* for a long time immune against Bolshevism.” | 
should be very happy if I could believe it. But the 
facts are all the other way, as every informed person 
surely knows. I was very much impressed by an 
article which you published in your REVIEW some two 
or three months ago from a correspondent who had 
made a tour in the Baltic, and had come into touch 
with some of the political leaders of the Baltic States. 
He spoke of the reality of the Soviet menace in these 
countries and gave instances of the aggressive spirit 
of the Soviet Government. How well he had appreciated 
the situation was shown by the attempt made by the 
Bolshevists to overthrow the Government of Estonia 
in December. As the head of the British Mili- 
tary Mission to the Baltic States in 1919-1920, | 
got to know these States pretty well and I am certain 
that their horrible experience of the Bolshevists in 
these years will prevent them from any desire whatever 
to become Bolshevized. But this will not keep the 
Bolshevists from trying—and they are trying, not only 
in the Baltic but wherever they can make mischief 
and preach the Red Revolution doctrine. 

I am, etc., 
ALFRED Burt, 

Cavalry Club, W.1. Brig.-General 

[We do not quite understand our correspondent’s 
‘* misgiving ’’ so far as concerns our own comment on 
the letter in question. If he reads our Note again, he 
will, we think, see that we refer specifically to the need 
of vigilance against Bolshevik dangers. We did say— 
and we say again—that the country should beware of 
indiscriminately supporting rickety foreign Govern- 
ments which may proclaim their anti-Bolshevist ardours 
merely as a means of enlisting our help.—Ep. S.R.] 


ST. PAUL’S 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Will you allow me to write as advocatus 
diaboli now that, at last, the dome of St, Paul’s has 
become a burning topic for the Press? It is some- 
times suggested that the Gothic method of building 
piers and walls with faces of wrought stone, a sufh- 
ciency of bonds, and a rubble core, was of the nature 
of scamped work. It was not so, but that principle 
of building was used quite deliberately and by choice, 
prompted, probably, by the feeling that a building was 
never in absolutely stable equilibrium. Wren took his 
risks with underground water, London clay, and the 
Gothic tradition of building main piers with a rubble 
core, and the result justified his courage. 

But during the last half-century new factors have 
affected the problem. There is the vibration of modern 
traffic, and another factor is the development of under- 
ground engineering. In the near future there will be 


a further factor in connexion with the problem of 
cross-river traffic. 

It may be possible, by diverting and slowing down 
traffic, and paying special attention to road surface, to 
minimize the progressive disintegration of the struc- 
ture; piers may be reinforced, and we may delay the 
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construction of subways. But that is the most that 
can be hoped for, and it may just give us time to get 
used to the thought that the dome is doomed. 

But to pull down the dome would put the cathedral 
out of action for some considerable time, probably 
several years, even though it might not be absolutely 
closed. Would it not be wiser to accept the inevitable, 
and build a new cathedral elsewhere—say at 
Wembley? St. Paul’s has no such tradition as Canter- 
bury, Winchester, or Westminster Abbey; and though 
a brilliant generation of Victorian churchmen gave it 
a certain influence, the momentum of that revival is 
rather a spent force. 

There need be no thought of demolishing the 
cathedral, or selling the site, and the demolition of the 
dome need not affect the beauty of the interior. As 
the collegiate church of St. Paul in the City, it might 
begin a new era of spiritual influence. 

Meanwhile, the new cathedral at Wembley, with 
ample space for housing its activities adequately, and 
on modern principles, could make its appeal to diocese, 
country, and Empire, as a real attempt on the part of 
the Church of England to meet a new situation with 
as great faith in the future as Wren showed when he 
rebuilt St. Paul’s, and so much else in London, after 
the fire. 

I am, etc., 
LaurENcE W. Hopson 

Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

[We would specially draw the attention of readers 
to the first paragraph of the notice at the head of 
‘ Letters to the Editor.’.—Ep. S.R.] 


JUVENILE CRIME 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—I have just been reading with interest your 
Notes on the Prison Commissioners’ Report, and I 
should like to say that in some three years’ experience 
on the Bench, I have been shocked and distressed at 
the number of children of both sexes, some of them 
of school age, others a little older, who are constantly 
before us for stealing. Not for merely casual thefts 
of some tempting eatable, but deliberately planned and 
organized affairs. Boots and other articles are stolen 
from shops and pawned immediately, and the proceeds 
spent. These children have not ‘‘ had their char- 
acters sapped by years of idleness.’’ They have merely 
never been taught not to steal. 

You say ‘‘ The surest remedy is an extension of the 
school age.’’ May I respectfully suggest that it is 
not more school but better school that is required? 
Whatever our very expensive schools teach the 
children, they certainly entirely fail to teach them ‘‘ to 
keep their hands from picking and stealing.’’ 

It should not be beyond the intelligence of the 
Education Authorities to invent an imposing name 
under which the old-fashioned virtue of common 
honesty might yet be instilled—let us say, ‘‘ The 
Theory and Practice of Citizenship,’’ ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Property,’’ Civic Duties and Responsibilities,’ or 
something of this sort, which would gild the pill for 
teachers and pupils alike. 

I am, etc., 
Lucire Wepcwoop, J.P. 

The Woodhouse, Cheadle, Staffs 

[We agree that ‘‘ better schools ’’ are highly desir- 
able, but our correspondent would seem to have misun- 
derstood the object with which we advocated the exten- 
sion of the school age. So long as a large amount of 
adult unemployment continues there is bound to be a 
proportionate amount of juvenile unemployment. 
Better that these juveniles should be kept at school, 
where they will acquire the discipline and knowledge 
which should make them better and more valuable 
citizens when they begin to earn their livings, than 
that they should be subjected to the ill-effects of idleness 
at a most impressionable and dangerous age. It is, as 


we said, a form of national insurance.—Ep. S.R. | 


_ SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Your reviewer is so obviously well-disposed 
to my ‘ Meaning of Dreams,’ that he may be 
pared to accept my explanation of the points which 
he queries. In the first place I plead guilty to loose- 
ness of phrase, but not guilty to a divided mind in the 
passage he quotes. What I intended was, that the 
dream of having no clothes on may be the expression 
of shame for action in waking’ life where shame has 
been overridden ; that ‘‘ flying ’’ dreams may express 
a hope or desire for freedom where in waking life hope 
has been effectively crushed or desire smothered. 

As for the poet’s or novelist’s licence, as opposed 
to the scientist’s, your reviewer is assuming that | 
am writing as a scientist: that is not so. I disagree 
with many of the axioms to which the scientific habit 
refers, such as the axiom that, the whole being the 
sum of its parts, one can explain the whole by analys- 
ing its parts. The scientific collation of evidence 
on a_ subject like dreams is as unpromising 
a method as the scientific approach to religion 
or poetry: now, I am not saying that clear 
thinking is unpromising. I am denying that science 
has a monopoly of clear thinking. 

The ‘‘ belated and inadequate act of homage to the 
Muse ” (my chapter on the connexion of dreams and 
poetry) is a bridge to a volume three times the size of 
the ‘ Meaning of Dreams,’ ‘ Poetic Unreason,’ now in 
the press, in which your reviewer’s objections to my 
application of dream-interpretation to poetry are, [ 
hope, adequately met. But meanwhile, let me suggest 
that Keats’s ill-health and unhappy love affair do refer 
to ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ most particularly, 
and in proportion as our experiences and desires at the 
moment of reading correspond more or less closely 
with his at the moment of writing, so will we get a 
greater or less esthetic enjoyment from the poem as 
a poem. 

I am, etc., 
ROBERT GRAVES 

Islip, Oxon 


DR. MOFFAT’S TRANSLATION 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—My attention has been called to the fact that 
your issue of December 13 last contains a review of 
Dr. Moffat’s new translation of the Old Testament, 
and though my. comments on that review may be 
belated, I trust that you will allow me to suggest to 
you that Mr. Norman Davey has not said all that 
might be said about the subject with which he deals. 

On the subject of the Bible, there will probably 
always be two schools of thought. There are those 
who will value it as literature, and those who prefer 
to lay the greater stress on its message and content. 
Of course, if the two can be combined, so much the 
better, but that is an ideal which few of us hope to 
see realized. Apparently Mr. Davey belongs to the 
first school—and it would be unfair to judge of his 
qualifications to speak on the basis of some of his 
sentences. But even if Dr. Moffat has not succeeded 
in producing a new English classic, it is nevertheless 
possible that he has given us a useful and valuable 
piece of work. To many of us it seems a pity that the 
Bible should be regarded as mere literature. We find 
it a real hindrance to right appreciation of its function 
in life to have its language constantly on our lips and 
in our minds. As Oliver Wendell Holmes said long 
ago, we need to ‘‘ depolarize ’’ our words. 

Whatever else Dr. Moffat has or has not done, he 
has emphatically succeeded here. He has approached 
his task with a fresh and original mind, and a fine 
understanding of his subject. Yet even he would 
probably not suggest that his work should be allowed 
to supersede the traditional version. 
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But further, it is by no means ‘so clear to all of us 
that the case is as bad as Mr. Davey seems to feel it. 
Even of the phrases which -he quotes, some will appeal 
to many readers as beautiful. Is ‘‘ O for a kiss from 
your lips ’’ very much worse than ‘‘ O for a touch from 
a vanished hand’’? And why should not the earlier 
characters in the Old Testament story be presented as 
being on easy terms with God? 

Detailed criticism of Mr. Davey’s criticism—I might 
not unfairly say abuse—would serve no purpose. But 
let me urge you, and through you your readers, if I 
may, not to form a final judgment on the basis of 
Mr. Davey’s opinion, but to read the book for them- 
selves, and to read it not as an attempt to write great 
literature, but as an effort to bring home to the man 
in the street the character of Hebrew literature and 
the truth which it enshrines. 

I am, etc., 
THEODORE H. RoBINSON 
University College, Cardiff 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I be privileged to endorse and commend 
the review by Mr. Norman Davey in your issue of 
December 13 of Dr. Moffat’s distortion of the English 
Bible? ‘The Abomination of Desolation’ is a suffi- 
cient designation for the perversion of our tongue. 
The observation that however familiar the editor might 
be with Hebrew, “‘ he is plainly ignorant of English,’’ 
is the precise point at issue. A year ago I was bold 
enough to offer criticism of a new-fangled version of 
the New Testament which had originated in Chicago. 
The editor insisted that he alone was familiar with the 
Codices. My answer was that I had no quarrel with 
the Codices, but my complaint was against the abuse 
of the English language of which I could claim some 
degree of understanding. 

I am, etc., 
Epwarp F. STEvens, 
Librarian 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 


GERMAN COLOUR-PRINTING 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—During the course of an interesting middle 
article on ‘ The Remainder of De Profundis,’ in the 
SaturDAY Review for January 10, your anonymous 
contributor makes an astounding statement. He 
declares that the Germans are vastly superior to us’ in 
the art of colour-printing. It is, we are aware, the 
prerogative of every Englishman to decry his country 
and all her works, but the definite and utterly un- 
founded statement that in a particular industrial art 
Britons are far behind, should not be allowed to pass 
without correction. 

We are prepared to support with a wide range of 
examples our claim that the three and four colour pro- 
cess reproductions engraved and printed by this house 
cannot be surpassed by any other firm in any other 
country. We trust you will print this letter and, should 
you regard it as an attempt to secure free publicity, 
by all means suppress our name and permit us merely 
to subscribe ourselves, 


London 


[We are well aware of the excellence of the colour- 
printing of the firm from whom the above letter reaches 
us. We must point out, however, that the ‘‘ definite 
and unfounded statement’’ of which our corre- 
spondents complain was in point of fact never made. 
If they will read again the offending article, they will 
find that colour-printing was never mentioned, or 
alluded to. The book in question contains no colour 
work inside or out.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘* BRITISH PRINTERS ”’ 


Several letters are held over owing to lack of space. 


REVIEWS 


THE BORDERLAND OF INSANITY 


The Borderland: Some Problems of Insanity. 
By T. B. Hyslop. Allan. 32s. 6d. net. 


V 7ITH many years behind him as medical super- 
intendent of one of the most important of 
London’s asylums, and with a large experience, both 
as a consulting alienist and a lecturer in mental 
diseases, anything that Dr. Hyslop writes demands 
attention. In his present volume, however, he appears 
neither to have made up his mind as to the sort of 
public he wishes to address, nor to have sufficiently 
defined for himself—admittedly a difficult task—the 
precise limits of his chosen subject. The result is 
therefore an oddly chaotic book, totally unpruned and 
apparently largely unplanned. Many of its chapters 
are far too technical for any but a limited scientific 
audience, while others are written in a vein of undocu- 
mented rhetoric more usually associated with stump 
oratory—or let us say, if that seems too unkind, with 
a rather dictatorial armchair. 

It seems probable that many of these chapters were, in 
fact, lectures, or that Dr. Hyslop the writer has been 
unable to rid himself of the tricks of Dr. Hyslop the 
public speaker. Thus, phrases such as ‘‘ I would now 
refer,” or ‘‘ | would now point out,” occur with weari- 
some reiteration on page after page, while on page 
120 a paragraph of nine lines has apparently been 
lifted bodily from page 101. Such statements, unsup- 
ported by visivle evidence, as ‘‘ the policy of removing 
children from the gutter in order to stuff their brains 
with knowledge results only too frequently in brain 
aches and their ultimate removal to the wards of an 
asylum,” while possibly legitimate in the exaggerated 
atmosphere of a platform, are scarcely consonant with 
the spirit of what purports to be a sober scientific 
treatise. Equally out of place in such a book are 
such dicta as ‘‘ the professional politician is the 
modern homologue of the ‘ devil’ of the Middle Ages,” 
or the ascribing of the lawlessness of the militant 
suffragettes to hysteria in the strict sense of the word. 
To link trades unionism, whatever its faults, with 
alcoholism as a factor in national deterioration can 
only once more confound the reader who is trying to 
learn something about the borderland of insanity. 
The pessimism of such a passage as ‘‘ never in the 
history of the British nation has there been such a 
lamentable display of helplessness and want of grit 
as that now evidenced by the state of the people,” is 
not only crude, but blind in an amazing degree to the 
history of the last ten’ years. 

In spite of its prejudices, its curious inconsequences, 
its contentious tpse dicta, and its haphazard construc- 
tion, there are, however, many pages in the book of 
profound wisdom, and others that will be at any 
rate provocative of serious thought. It would be 
pleasant to think that every schoolmaster would 
ponder those upon education, while the sociologist 
would be interested to learn that Dr. Hyslop—in 
opposition to a large bulk of medical and physiological 
opinion—considers that ‘‘ alcohol even in small quan- 
tities does serve as an obstacle to further upward 
evolution of the individual.” To the average reader 
the most interesting chapters will be those on health, 
disease and art, reprinted from the Nineteenth 
Century, which attracted considerable attention in 
1911, and on music, literature, science, and religion 
from the psychological standpoint. In spite of the 


pessimism referred to above, and of Dr. Hyslop’s 
apparent belief that only a minority of us are really 
sane, it is a relief to discover that in the last chapter 
he has noted ‘‘ with wonder an amazing advance not 
only in mental capabilities, but also in adaptability to 
an ever-changing physical environment.” And in the 
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course of a particularly wise, scholarly, and reverent 
approach to the ultimate problem of mind itself, he 
finds himself able to say that: 
It would not appear unwarrantable to predict that human 
reason will ultimately lead to the conviction that mind per se 
has more than an earthly precedent, and that it is, in fact, 
co-extensive with time and space. 
H. H. B. 


ANCIENT EGYPT IN THE SOLOMONS 


The Threshold of the Pacific. By C. E. Fox. 
Kegan Paul. 18s. net. 


he a man without technical training is to undertake 
scientific work the greatest piece of good fortune 
that can befall him is to come in contact with a master 
of scientific method, who will direct his inquiries 
without putting leading questions, and so guide his 
steps as to bring out the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The author of this work has 
enjoyed this advantage, and excellent use he has made 
of it. In 1908 chance made him a fellow-passenger 
with the late Dr. Rivers, a star of the first magnitude 
in’ ethnology, psychology, and other sciences; together 
they voyaged to San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands, 
and before they reached their destination Dr. Fox was 
committed to ethnological work. 

The significance of this book, which sets forth the 
result of his efforts, may not perhaps dawn upon the 
general reader, for it is, on the surface, an able and 


interesting account of so-called savages now on the. 


verge of discarding most of their old customs. It 
has, in fact, a far wider significance. Twenty years 
ago the accepted English doctrine, at any rate for 
peoples outside their ken, was that each had worked 
out its own destiny free of interference from without ; 
the world was, in fact, built up of watertight com- 
partments. To this theory Dr. Rivers at the outset 
gave his adhesion, but a few years later he announced 
himself a believer in the transmission of culture, 
though his data and conclusions were widely different 
from those of the German ethnologists of the historical 
school. Not long after chance turned the eyes of 
investigators towards Egypt; when the British Asso- 
ciation met in Australia one of the party was Professor 
Elliot Smith, whom residence in Egypt had familiar- 
ized with methods of mummification. In one of the 
museums he examined a Torres Straits mummy: the 
method used by the islanders was identical with that 
used in Egypt, centuries before our era. 
Correspondences, more or less close, with the culture 
of ancient Egypt have been traced in subsequent 
years; but the most convincing evidence of all comes 
from San Cristoval; the resemblance between the 
mortuary customs of ancient Egypt and modern San 
Cristoval is so close and detailed as to make indepen- 
dent origin incredible. It is for those who reject it 
to justify the faith that is in them. Among the 
elements of culture to be accounted for are embalming, 
pyramidal stone mounds, the belief in a double which 
enters a stone statue at the death of the man, piercing 
the lobe of the ear, sun worship, and the sacred hawk. 
All these elements are found in a widely spread culture 
complex to which an Egyptian origin is attributed. It 
is, of course, clear that these features of San Cristoval 
custom may have come only indirectly from Egypt; 
this view would account for the absence of some 
elements usually associated with those named above. 
But if, as is supposed, the motive of these voyages, 
which are dated in the Pyramid period, was to acquire 
gold and precious stones for Egypt, it is at least 
remarkable that nothing seems to have been unearthed 
in Egypt which even suggests that these journeyings 
ever took place. This seems a somewhat strange 


defect of evidence if, as is argued, ancient Egypt gave 
civilization to the rest of the world; at least it deserves 
the attention of those who make Egypt the source of 
all human progress. 


NorTHCOTE THOMAS 
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ENGLISH FOUNDATIONS 

Tudor Studies. Edited by R. W. Seton. 

Watson. Longmans. 15s. net. 
xs HE History School of London University has been 

yuilt by twenty-one years of work on the part of 
Professor Pollard. No such branch of the Universit 
existed when he first succeeded to the Chair, which he 
resigned in 1923. The record of his achievement may 
be seen in this excellent and careful volume, for it is 
no exaggeration to say that every one of its pages is 
inspired by his illuminating and penetrating mind and 
the spirit of research and patience that the various 
essays of the book display is in a true sense very 
largely his gift to the University. The work consists 
of a collection of twelve essays contributed by friends, 
colleagues and pupils, under the general editorship of 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, who himself writes 
one of the series—an excursus on that precocious 
German scholar and collector of manuscripts, the Abbot 
Trithemius. 

These essays strike one as rather the preparation 
and kneading of material than artistic conclusions on 
history. They illustrate the methods of modern his- 
torical research ; they bristle with references and they 
expose a vast amount of painstaking comparative work 
among dusty sources and authorities. The plain man 
interested in his country’s history will perhaps not 
feel his imagination greatly warmed by their matter- 
of-fact and often meticulous pages. But to the scholar 
they should be valuable. And to an observer inter- 
ested rather in the thought and temper of his age than 
in any one specialized line of thought, the book is a 
valuable emblem of the more serious and conscientious 
outlook of the modern generation in scholarship. 

Though the book makes little effort to enlist any 
charm of style in the exposition of its themes, it does 
nevertheless contain much that will make a direct 
appeal to the ordinary reader. The age of the Tudors 
was perhaps the most vital of all periods for the founda- 
tion of English liberties and ideals and of the British 
Empire. Most of these essays convey very well an 
impress of the atmosphere in which these Tudor men 
and women, beings of larger mould than the English 
average, moved and worked. One of the most inter- 
esting essays in the book is the first, in which Miss 
Skeel discusses the state of Wales under Henry VII. 
Not everyone has fully realized the importance of the 
conciliation of the Principality by that first cold and 
calculating King of the Tudor stock. Henry’s policy 
cleared the way for the later union under his son, and 
it was in his reign that the first mingling of the 
peoples began—a process which gave England such a 
ruling family as the Cecils and, less spectacularly, 
endowed the country with an even more constant asset, 
the industrious and uniformly successful Welshman. 

Mr. Plucknett writes interestingly on ‘ The Lancas- 
trian Constitution,’ and among others, Miss Isobel D. 
Thornley contributes a good essay on ‘ The Destruc- 
tion of Sanctuary.’ 


UNCRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of James Elroy Flecker. By Geraldine 

Hodgson. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. net. 
HE reading of this bulky volume has the dismal 
effect of making you dislike the person it attempts 
to portray. Dr. Hodgson has created a melancholy 
simulacrum of a man who imagined himself to be a 
great poet—excepting Yeats, the greatest in England; 
in a slight comparison with Shelley on page 231, the 
reader is left with the notion that Shelley was the 
lesser man; and ‘ Hassan,’ it is claimed, is the greatest 
play since Webster. Compiled from _ information 
furnished by his mother, the biography is quite un- 
critical, except for an epilogue which reveals his in- 
debtedness to French poetry, and its large claims are 
supported by a mass of trifles whose irrelevance is 
positively magnificent. In the index there is an entry 
‘*Great Western Railway, The, 19,’ and from this 
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reference we learn that Flecker, as a boy, loved to see 
the trains pass. ‘‘ As a rule he went alone to watch 
trains. . . after they were gone he would turn, 
quite unbidden, and walk, a quite unforgettable little 
figure, across the field towards home and bed.’’ Of 
his travels on the Continent, ‘‘ Several times he went 
with a friend who was considerably less well-off than 
himself, and he underwent, in consequence, some minor 
hardships, and even ran some risks, such as eating 
sausage and drinking coffee out of German automatic 
machines.”” 

Many of his university friends were appealed to for 
information, but their responses, except in the case of 
Mr. Francis Birrell, were not very fruitful. Mr. 
Boyce wrote: ‘‘ He had a weird Caran d’Ache jointed 
wooden lizard, painted black and yellow, on _ his 
mantelpiece ’’; the biographer adds this solemn foot- 
note: ‘‘In another letter Mr. Boyce says it was 
green. It is to be feared that the creature has 
perished, and that therefore the point cannot be 
decided.’” We learn that he was forbidden to take 
home any of his friends who were not churchgoers, 
that he was ‘‘ fundamentally ’’ religious, that he loved 
Oxford and hated Cambridge, and that the poetry of 
Thomas Hardy seemed to make no appeal to him. He 
was a poor letter-writer, and many of those now pub- 
lished are little more than lists of books he desired to 
be forwarded from his library. But, declares the bio- 
grapher : ‘‘ At every turn he does his best to cause the 
sender the least possible trouble’’; and she prints a 
letter on the same page, showing that he did nothing 
of the kind! 

Poor Flecker was unlucky in life as in art, but a 
biography of this sort, complete with photograph taken 
from his nursery window, is the unkindest cut of all. 

A. E. Copparp 


ALL SORTS 


A Fool i’ the Forest. By Richard Aldington. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 

M R. ALDINGTON’S phantasmagoria is a medley of 
i poetry and the vaudevillean backchat of the intel- 
ligentsia. There is not a great deal of philosophy in 
it, no more than there is in the irony of a London 
mechanic; but although the irony of the London 
mechanic may be a useful salutary thing, the irony 
of the intelligentsia is more bitter than salutary and 
less useful than witty. We are not shown ‘‘ the con- 
test between the old Art Civilization and the new 
Trade Civilization ’’ as promised ; there is no contest at 
all, we are shown the mere exasperation of an imagina- 
tive man living in an alien atmosphere. We are not 
shown him “‘ struggling to attain a harmony between 
himself and the exterior world ’’; we are shown him 
struggling not to attain that harmony. 

Three men—who are symbolically one person—a 
poet, a man of the world, and a neurotic with a mind 
that does not live on life but on books, travel from 
Venice to Athens. From Athens they wander for 
centuries through desert and winding earthy places, 
until they come to the war in France, where the poet 
is killed. Afterwards in London the neurotic drowas 
the man of the world, becomes a loyal English hus- 
band, works in the British Museum, and plays golf. 
Although most of the poem is written in a sort of 
free verse that keeps falling into the rhythm of 
Hiawatha ’ : 

By the throne stood policeman-lictors 
Bearing fasces made of golf-clubs 
substantially its texture is of prose: 

O guarda nel ciel 

Innumerabile stelle... 
O damn the stars, they get in people’s way, 
They make girls fall in love 
With men that have no money. 

There is more wit than poetry, save in ‘ Telemachus ’ 
and the passage numbered XXIV, but on the last 
page, after all the clatter and anguish, comes a tragic 
beautiful poem which makes the book memorable. 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition will in future be on occasion 
omitted. They will, however, always appear at least once a 
month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 151. 


Tue ScENT HOW RARE! THE FLOWER HOW BLUE! 
I’LL WARRANT BOTH ARE KNOWN TO YOU. 

So sweet, ’tis likely soon to cloy. 

O, ne’er be this our greatest joy ! 

His task once done, no tears avail. 

An Eastern ruler please curtail. 

Tis coming, coming, coming still ! 

Bold rascals leagued to rob or kill. 

Too loosely held, may spell disaster. 

*Twas this pursued the swart fowl’s master. 
. To human-kind a bane or blessing? 

. A quality well worth possessing. 


10 


Solution of Acrostic No. 149. 


T hermomete R 1 The common buzzard feeds on moles, 
so 1 On mice, rats, frogs, etc. 

B uzzar OD! 

I ndigestibl E #2 Spermaceti was largely used in making 

Angle R candles. Hence the old lady’s ejacula- 

S permacet ,I? tion when gas was introduced: ‘*What 


S pasmodi C will become of the poor whales?’’ 
M ohoc K 
O racula R 


L lam A 3 A fish which can discharge electric shocks 


L exico N when irritated. Its electric apparatus 
E arthboun 'D is exceedingly powerful. It occurs in 
T orped O8% the Mediterranean and in the Indian 
T hraldo M and Pacific oceans. 


Acrostic No. 149.—The winner is Mr. G. K. Malleson, 45 Sin- 
clair Road, W.14, who has chosen as his prize ‘ Society Women 
of Shakespeare’s Time,’ by Violet A. Wilson, published at The 
Bodley Head and reviewed in our columns on January 10. Thirty- 
seven other competitors chose this book, 26 named ‘ The Wonder 
Book of Plant Life,’ 17 ‘ Memoir of Thomas Bewick,’ 17 ‘ The, 
White Devii of the Black Sea,’ f0 ‘ Those Europeans,’ etc., etc. 

Aso Correct: Farsdon, Eyhil, Lilian, Old Mancunian, Beech- 
worth, Springhill, H. Underdown, Vixen, C, H. Burton, M. 
Story, Baldersby, Hanworth, C. E. C., Martha, Carlton, M. 
Kingsford, Reginald Eccles, Lady Victoria Manners, Kirkton, 
Miss Vera Hope, Mrs. Boothroyd, Sir Reginald Egerton, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Roid, Doric, Tyro, M. I. R., Baitho, Carrie, J. 
Lennie, Oakapple, St. Ives, Materfamilias, The Pelhams, G. M. 
Fowler, East Sheen, Trike, Gunton, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Lumley, 
and Boskerris. 

One Licut Wronc: Mrs. J. Butler, E. Barrett, Canon Nance, 
Rev, J. O. Young, Bolo, Ruth Bevan, Quis, Stucco, T. E. 
Thomas, J. Chambers, E. G. Horner, H. M. Vaughan, R. 
Ransom, Hetrians, F. H. Cumberlege, Agamemnon, Monks Hill, 
Dodeka, W. H. C., Chip, Varach, A. W. Cooke, Ayesha, Ida, 
Iago, Zyk, Mormor, Gabriel, C. J. Warden, Chris, Barberry, 
Shorwell, Dolmar, Gay, Hely Owen, and Miss Kelly. 

Two Licuts Wronc: G. W. Miller, J. C. Thomson, Ruby 
Macpherson, Twyford, Rho Kappa, F. S. Lea, Plumbago, Arma- 
dale, A. E. K. Wherry, A. M. W. Maxwell, Duart, Mrs. Mott, 
Vron, Crucible, Major Phillimore, J. E. Goudge, Margaret, Mrs. 
E. Bensly, F. M. Petty, Lady Mottram, and D. L. All others 
more. 

Acrostic No. 148.—Correct: Peter. Two Lights wrong: 
Hanworth, F. S. Lea, Sir Douglas Gamble. 

Acrostic No. 148.—One Light wrong: H. de R. Morgan, Bos- 
kerris, East Sheen, J. Sutton, J. Chambers, Mrs. Boothroyd, 
Major Phillimore, Tyro, C. A. S., Glamis, Dodeka, Rev. J. O. 
Young, F. H. Cumberlege, Baldersby, Lady Mottram, Major.Gen. 
Sir J. Hanbury Williams, Mrs. Lole, H, Underdown, H. M. 
Vaughan, A. M. W. Maxwell, Old Mancunian, Ceyx, A de V. 
Blathwayt, Vixen, M. Kingsford, Carrie, Brum, Miss Kelly, J. 
Hunter, Hetrians, Springhill, R. Ransom, A. E. K. Wherry, lago, 
C. J. Warden, Kitki, Gunton, E. G. Horner, D. L., Rev. A. P. 
Lion, L. M. Maxwell, Shorwell, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Martha, 
Jeff, Beechworth, Trike, Dolmar, J. Lenzie, Rev. W. H. Fearis, 
Stucco, Armadale, Sir Reginald Egerton, Still Waters, Lady Duff, 
St. Ives, Farsdon, and E. Edwards. All others more. 
wee is accepted for Light 4 and Long-shore-man for 

ight 9. 

— No. 147.—One Light wrong: Agamemnon, L. M. 
ott, 

OakappLe.—I have always heard the ghost of Hamlet’s Father 
speak in deep tones; he never squeaked, nor did he even gibber. 
The sheeted dead, who left the graves tenantless, and squeaked 
and gibbered in the Roman streets, were evidently not ghosts. 
(I do not think that spirits inhabit graves.) Why cannot “* coup- 
lets’ be understood, as well as ‘‘ miles’? in the text quoted? 

Stucco.—In Cheviot ‘“‘six’? may be “‘buried,” but it is hardly 
displayed. 

SisypHus.—Thanks for kind wishes. I cannot admit that I 
broke the rules of grammar. We cannot talk of ‘‘ two mile,’ 
but is this bad grammar: ‘‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain’’? 
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NEW FICTION 
By GeraLp GouLD 


Rapture. By Richmond Brooks Barrett. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Plumes. By Laurence Stalling. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Sudden Wealth. By Henry James Forman. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. ' 


HEN I was a child, I believed and repeated that 

the comic characters of Charles Dickens were 
caricatures. I now know better. There is a Bob 
Sawyer, a Mr. Micawber and a Mr. Mantalini in every 
street—however short. The characters of real life 
are, if anything, queerer than the characters of 
Dickens. Indeed, I doubt if any idiosyncrasy could 
be so highly developed and richly coloured by a 
novelist as to put the bare diurnal facts into the shade : 
what used to be called the element of caricature in 
Dickens was really that element of selection and 
presentation without which no character-drawing is 
possible at all, within the limits of any given artistic 
medium. When one complains of unreality in lesser 
writers, one does not mean that they have made their 
creatures do what no human creature could in any 
circumstances conceivably do: what one means is 
rather that they have failed to create at all. Not the 
incident, not the characteristic, not the moment, is the 
real object of the criticism, but the whole rhythm of 
the work itself. The notes do not chime, the people do 
not breathe: the angles at which the paste-board 
figures lean are false and awkward, not in themselves, 
but precisely because the figures are paste-board. And 
every effort of strain and experiment adds to the 
awkwardness. People in novels get odder and odder, 
not in the rich inexhaustible fantastic variety of being, 
but thinly, abstractly, with puppet-like poses and bat- 
like twitterings. Nor is there much to choose between 
the two sides of the Atlantic. 
American novel, it seems to me that American life must 
be odder than English: when I am reading an English 
novel, it seems to me that the old country bears the 
palm—and wears it straw-like in its hair. High as 
the standard of technical competence is in both coun- 
tries alike, I should be sorry for anyone to judge my 
own land by its fiery and forceful fiction: I must, 
therefore, accept with dubiety the picture of American 
conditions which is forming upon my mind, like a sort 
of composite photograph, from the perusal of an 
indefinite number of transatlantic novels. 

Most of these novels are well-written and readable. 
Most of them seem to have some strong purpose of 
satire or denunciation. They tend to present their 
pictures, not as mere pictures, but as allegories or 
indictments. And in the result one seems to see rash 
youth unsatisfied and unsatisfactory, a vista of petting- 
parties, a ferment of public protest and private alcohol, 
a land flowing with hooch and high-balls. No doubt 
the impression is entirely false. Even such justifica- 
tion as it may have had is probably out-dated. A 
distinguished American critic, with whom I was dis- 
cussing this problem the other day, made the point 
that satire usually takes several years to catch up; by 
the time that a particular social craze has become firmly 
established in literature, it has probably passed out of 
life; so that, even if the drinking and petting and so 
forth were conventions in 1920, they may well be back- 
numbers in 1925. 

Not one of the three books before me could fairly be 
taken in itself as an example of the sort of exaggera- 
tion and falsification I suspect in contemporary fiction 
(whether American or English) as a whole : but I group 
them together because, widely as they vary in method, 
they do all deal with the contemporary social scene in 
the United States, and they do all seem, intentionally 


When I am reading an. 


or unintentionally, to imply social criticism, and even to 
have that sort of criticism as their origin and purpose. 

‘ Rapture’ is about a young woman who leaves an 
exquisitely sympathetic home and an adoring young 
brother, to marry a large, rich, insensitive, selfish man. 
She marries him because she is in love with him—g 
reason which has frequently in the past been held, even 
by the most romantic, as adequate for marriage. But 
her brother doesn’t like it and takes to drink. Now, 
I cannot bring myself to say that no brother ever took 
to drink because his sister married a philistine. My 
newspaper is full of more unaccountable things than 
that. The mere fact, though passing strange, is not 
impossible: what does seem to me impossible is the 
whole emotional atmosphere surrounding it. The 
sister at one point actually blames herself for selfish- 
ness in having contributed to her brother’s downfall by 
marrying the man she wanted to marry: this seems to 
argue a level of family duty difficult to attain—or even 
to imagine. But here again it is not the thing itself 
that is impossible. The people and the world they live 
in dwell apart from possibilities—not because of the 
hysteria and the absurdity (many people are hysterical, 
many worlds are absurd), but because they lack that 
informing unity which should redeem them into flesh- 
and-blood. 

Whereas it is difficult to have patience with the 
people in ‘ Rapture,’ nobody could have anything but 
the profoundest sympathy with the people in ‘ Plumes.’ 
The hero—and he is genuinely heroic—is the descen- 
dant of a long line of fighters; and when the war 
comes, it is natural that he should rush across the sea 
to be in it. He comes back smashed. He is married. 
He has a child. He is physically disabled. He has a 
miserably inadequate pension. He is in constant pain, 
poverty, and despair. With such a theme, what tale 
could fail to be moving? The author, however, has 
scarcely done it justice; for he indulges in gestures and 
attitudes of style which seem somehow cheap in con- 
trast with the stark horrors of which he is writing; 
and he seems to intend propaganda without having 
clearly made up his mind whether the object of his 
attack is war itself, or the inadequate pensioning of 
those who are broken in war, or the obstinacy of 
surgeons in refusing to amputate a tortured leg. The 
easy word to use for the book would be ‘‘ powerful ”’ : 
I fancy power would be achieved more successfully if 
it were aimed at less consciously: but it would be 
difficult, having read these pages, to forget them. The 
description of physical pain, of wounds and operations 
and surgical devices, is in itself unforgettably terrible. 

Far the best of the three books, judged by any purely 
literary standard, is ‘ Sudden Wealth.’ This novel, 
like ‘ Rapture,’ but unlike ‘ Plumes,’ deals with the 
egoism of the self-indulgent: only, whereas ‘ Rap- 
ture’ leaves a trivial subject trivial, and ‘ Plumes’ 
fails to rise to the height of a vast subject, ‘ Sudden 
Wealth’ contrives to regard trivialities under the 
aspect of eternity. In other words, some of the people 
in its pages seem to be real people: and if the human 
soul has not a touch of the eternal, then the artist may 
as well put up his shutters. Stated in bare outline, 
the story of George and Laura Pollock is that 
suddenly, having been poor, they become extremely 
rich. Money spoils them—just simply that. Being 
able to indulge their idlest whims, they encourage 
their whims to get idler and idler: they wallow in 
neuroses and sink into grossness. And there is a 
contrasting thread of interest in the story of Stephen 
(whom George begins by subsidizing, but soon dis- 
owns) and Vera: in them we observe how fine can the 
emotions and affections be under the stress of poverty. 
It sounds trite: and the unexpected ironic twist at the 
end strikes one as machine-made. But all the same, 


because at any rate some of its characters live and 
breathe, ‘ Sudden Wealth’ must be welcomed as a 
good book. 


| 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Practical Guide to Nature Study. By J. H. Crab- 
tree. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE bad old tradition that a popular work need not 
concern itself with accuracy has long been exploded, 
and Mr. Crabtree’s book comes as an anachronism. In 
a new jacket, and illustrated by photographs instead 
of woodcuts, it belongs all the same to those works 
on the beauties of nature which made small fortunes 
for several clergymen and maiden ladies of a genera- 
tion ago. His deep and sincere love of nature cannot 
be questioned, but one wishes that he had learnt more 
from it. The practical advice and information on ways 
and means, which fills the first chapter and is scat- 
tered among the rest, is on the whole sound and help- 
ful; the panegyrics, though often extravagant and in 
slovenly English, do no one any harm; it is the 
sprinkling of irrelevant and inaccurate information 
with which we are compelled to find fault. 

Larvae of the Swallow-tail Butterfly are not found 
“in sunny gardens of the south among the carrot 
plants,’’ but exclusively in the fens; nests placed on 
the ground are not ‘‘ comfortably easy to find,’’ but 
notoriously the most difficult of all; ravens have not 
for a century been capable of being described as 
‘‘among our commoner species ’’; the viper is not 
‘“* 12 to 16 inches long,’’ but ranges in England up to 
28; common lizards are not ‘‘ almost impossible ’’ to 
catch in the hand for anyone with the slightest patience 
and skill; one does not need to wait ‘‘ for the magni- 
ficent outburst in the early days of May ”’ in order to 
find daisies and dandelions in flower. And so on. 


Primitive Labour. By L. H. Dudley Buxton. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS is an important study of the conditions of 
primitive life in which labour came into being, of the 
tools used by early man, of the natural conditions in 
pre-historic times under which he worked, and of the 
influence on the arts of life of different parts of the 
world, whether in the Tundra, the Northern forests, 
the great plains, tropical forests and forest clearings. 
The author has had the advantage of personal 
acquaintance with primitive folk in many parts of the 
world, and is thus able to put mere speculation to the 
test of fact. The last chapter is an able survey of the 
theories at present held as to the modifications in 
structure brought about in man by his surroundings. 
It is unfortunate that the clearness of the work is 
sometimes marred by careless writing. 


The Orlando Furioso and its Predecessor. By E. W. 
Edwards. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


IN this work the author has set out to revive English 
interest in two Italian epics of the Renaissance— 
Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato and Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso. They are, both of them, insecurely based on 
the Charlemagne romances of France, Orlando being 
the Roland who fell at Roncesvalle, but there is little 
else to connect them with their great originals. In 
their time they had a great influence on the poetry of 
Europe, though the eighteenth century in France and 
England rejected them, and we fear twentieth-century 
readers will not make time to enjoy their merits— 
which require leisure, a taste for the right epithet, and 
the happy expression, if they are to be savoured justly. 


Essayes, Religious Meditations, Etc. By Francis 
Bacon. The Haslewood Books. 7s. 6d. net. 
THIS little volume is a reprint, page for page and 
line for line, of the first edition of Bacon’s Essays pub- 
lished in a very small octavo volume in 1597, with 
some ‘ Meditationes’ and a ‘Table of Coulers, or 
Appearances of Good and Evill.’’ The editors have pre- 


fixed a short biographical note and a frontispiece 
portrait redrawn from the 1627 engraving. The book 
is well printed on good paper, handsomely cased, and 
is a charming variation on the usual run of reprints. 


The New Book Illustration in France. The Studio. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THIS is the special winter number of the Studio, 
written by M. Léon Pichon and translated by Mr. H. B. 
Grimsditch. The account given of modern French 
work is very full and accurate, though some note might 
have been taken of the book printed for the Société 
des Bibliophiles Francais by Mr. Lucien Pissarro, 
whose influence is patent in some of the work here 
reproduced. The 120 pages of reproductions are well 
chosen and admirably reproduced, and the colour-work 
is notably fine. The number will stand out among the 
best of the Studio supplements. 


“ischylean Tragedy. By Herbert Smyth. University 
of California Press. Cambridge University Press. 
16s. 6d. net. ; 

THESE lectures are preliminary, a further study of 
the Mind and Art of A®schylus being promised at some 
future date. What Professor Smyth gives us here is 
sound and full of various learning, but somewhat ver- 
bose. He refuses, we are glad to see, to regard his 
dramatist as material for anthropologists : 

My obligations to Miss Jane Harrison are profound, yet 
when I read A%schylus in the light of her researches I seem 
to be suffering from an attack of intellectual delirium tremens. 

Such touches of humour are welcome in a book rather 

heavy in style, as is the way of American professors. 

The declared object is to deal with ‘‘ the ever-living 

drama, the drama of a great artistic craftsman.” This 

being so, we should prefer some impressions of 

“Eschylus as acted to-day to mention of imitations by 

second-rate Germans, or the detail that Metastasio 

thought the ‘ Prometheus’ sheer buffoonery. We do 
not care a doit what he thought, for his view adds 
nothing to the significance of the play, well explained 
by the professor. The episode of Cassandra is 
described as ‘‘ the most stupendous interlude in the 
whole range of dramatic art ”; and to a modern seeing 
the ‘ Agamemnon ’ she is a supreme source of pity 
and terror. On the stage she goes far to justify the 
doom of Agamemnon, whatever Clytemnestra’s rights 
op? be, in the ancient view, to regard her presence as 
a crime. 


World’s most 
significant Record 


1504 miles an hour 


No World’s Motoring Record has ever equalled Mr. 
Malcolm Campbell’s feat with Shell Lubricating Oil— 
23 miles a minute 
—the tastest speed ever attained on land—was his 


phenomenal achievement at Pendine Sands, under R.A.C. 
official observation, using 


SHELL 


LUBRICATING 
Mr. uses Shell Lubricating Oil on his family car for 
the same reasons that he uses it on his racing car—because of 
its proved superiority. 


SHELL-MEX, LTD., G.P.O. BOX 148, SHELL, CORNER, KINGSWaY, w.c.2. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. . 


VENO DRUG 
COMPANY (1925) 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL 


300,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 


of £1 each... £300,000 
275,000 12 per cent, Cumulative Preferred Ordinary 

Shares of £1 each ... 275,000 

1,000,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of 1s. each 50,000 


Total Authorised Capital £625,000 


The whole of the 275,000 12 per cent. Cumulative Preferred 
Ordinary Shares and the whole of the 1,000,000 Deferred Ordinary 
Shares of the Company have been subscribed for in cash at par. 


AN ISSUE 


will be made during the week-end of the above 
300,000 8% Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each at par. 
The first half-yearly dividend being payable on 31st July, 1925. 


THE COMPANY acquires as a going concern the proprietary 
medicine business carried on by the Veno Drug Company Limited, 
and the whole of the Share Capital in J. Varney & Company 
Limited, an associated advertising Company. 

The business was founded in 1898 by Sir William Henry Veno. 
There is a firmly established demand for its products, the best 
known of which are :— 


CASSELL PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 
Dr. Cassell’s Instant Relief. 


VENO PREPARATIONS. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure. 
Veno’s Seaweed Tonic, 

Veno’s Liniment. 

Veno’s Nasal Tablet. 


GERMOLENE PREPARATIONS. 


Germolene. 

Germolets. 

Germolene Talcum Powder. 
Germolene Soap. 


The combined net profits of the two businesses for the three 
years to 3lst March, 1924, averaged £93,229 per annum. For 
the year ending 31st March, 1924, the net profits were £125,305, 
whilst for the half-year to 30th September, 1924, the profits were 
proportionately not less than those for the preceding year. It 
will be observed that this figure of £125,305 would cover the 
dividend on the Preference Shares, namely, £24,000 per annum, 
more than five times. Sir William Henry Veno has agreed to 
assist the Company in an advisory capacity for a period of five 
years from the date of its incorporation. 


DIRECTORS : 


PHILIP ERNEST HILL, 34, Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, W. (Director 
of Beecham Estates & Pills Limited), Chairman. 

HENRY GREGORY, Vyrniew, Talbot Road, Old Trafford, Manchester (lately 
Ronnging Director of the Veno Drug Company Limited), Managing 

irector. 

LOUIS NICHOLAS, F.C.A., 19, Castle Street, Liverpool (Managing Director 
of Beecham Estates & Pills Limited). 

Major-General SIR ROBERT PORTER, K.C.B., C.M.G., 1, The Avenue, 
Beckenham, Kent (Major-General, retired). 

WILLIAM HENRY VENO, Jr., The Woodlands, Bowdon, Cheshire (Chemist). 

JAMES DOUGLAS WATSON, ll, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 (Director 
Parent Trust & Finance Company Limited). 


Copies of the Prospectus and Application Forms may be obtained 
from Midland Bank Limited, 5, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 


52, Cornhill, E.C.3, or any of its branches; from the Brokers, 
Myers & Co., 19, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2, and 
D. Q. Henriques & Co., 13, Pall Mall, Manchester ; or from the 
Registered Offices of the Company, Central Avenue, Covent 
Garden Market, London, W.C.2. 


CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE dear money bogey has made its appearance 

and the Gilt-Edged Market is dull—a state of 

affairs anticipated in these notes at the end of 
December. There is much speculation as to the result 
of Mr. Norman’s visit to New York, and many theories 
are propounded as to the advisability of a speedy 
return to the gold standard. Some see in this a great 
stimulus for trade, and look forward to such a step 
with pleasurable anticipation ; others consider it prema- 
ture and likely to lead to rising bank rates with their 
attendant ill-effects. Personally, I have implicit con- 
fidence in the judgment of those with whom the 
decision will lie. Facts and figures are at their dis- 
posal which are denied to us, and judgment that has 
been proved sound in the past is not likely to go astray 
on so important a point. 


THE SLUMP 


The causes of last week’s slump are not hard to 
find: over-speculation and over-optimism on the part 
of the public and over-caution on the part of the banks. 
Markets had gone ahead too fast, and although I 
do not usually welcome a fall such as prices have had 
recently, I must admit that I consider this set-back 
most healthy, and one that will make for better markets 
later. The carry-over has disclosed a very unwieldy 
bull position, and a large number of shares have been 
thrown overboard for lack of financial facilities. These 
are being absorbed, and I look forward to rising prices 
in the near future. 


UNION CORPORATION 


I would emphasize my previous recommendation to 
buy Union Corporation. I consider them a safe pur- 
chase, and I expect a rise fairly soon; in my opinion, 
they are undervalued now. 


TEXTILES 


The recent ‘‘ shake-out ” has left its mark on the 
price of Textiles, as the following prices show : 


Jan. 7. Jan. 19. Rise or Fall. 
Courtaulds 73/3 ‘69/9 - 3/6 
Bleachers 70/- 67/- - 3/- 
J. & P. Coats ... 63/9 66/- +2/3 
Cotton Spinners 61/6 60/- - 1/6 
Grout 53/6 49/6 - 4/- 
Listers 36/9 32/6 - 4/3 


The only exception to the general fall has been in 
Coats, which I recommended last week : I do so again 
now. The biggest fall, it will be noticed, is shown 
by Listers, which were marked down 2s. 6d. on the 
declaration of a dividend of 5% and a bonus of 2$%, 
making 10%, less tax, for the year ending November 
30 last. I favoured these shares, not on the results 
up to last November, but on the prospects for 1925, 
and as the declaration of last year’s dividend makes 
no alteration, I repeat my recommendation, and con- 
sider the present set-back an excellent opportunity to 
pick up cheap shares. 


SHELLS 


With markets all in the doldrums it is unreason- 
able to expect any one section to shoot ahead, but I 
remain hopeful about the future of first-class Oil 
shares. J always look to America for a real lead in 
the Oil Market, for I believe that the American opera- 
tors have forgotten more about oil than we in this 
country have ever learnt. America is buying Oil shares 
on the London Market, and within the next three 
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APOLLO 


A JOURNAL OF THE ARTS 


Ven 


A High-class Magazine dealing with 
ALL the Arts—Popularly written— 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOUR & MONOCHROME 


Articles by the leading authorities— 

Music a special feature—Art and Music 

News—Book reviews—Notices of New 
Prints, etc., etc. 


MONTHLY 


2/ 6 net 


Obtainable at all bookstalls and booksellers 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES 
6, ROBERT ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office; 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 8, 


and over 1,780 Branches in England and Wales. 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 

SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy-Chairman. 

EDMUND HENRY PARKER, LL.D., Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers : 

Wiuiam Tuxe, Cautcutt, Epwin Fisusr. 


3ist DECEMBER, 1924. 


LIABILITIES. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts (in- £ 
cluding balance of Profit and Loss) 301,026,825 


Acceptances and Endorsements, etc., for 


account of customers ... 11,308,303 
Issued and Paid-up Capital 15,592,372 
Reserve Fund i 8,250,000 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Hand and with the Bank of £ 

Balances with other British Banks and 

cheques in course of collection 9,842,911 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... 20,347,095 
Bills discounted i 33,248,646 
Investments ... 70,261 ,832 


Advances to customers and other accounts 140,078,977 
Liability of customers for Acceptances 
and Endorsements, etc. 


Bank Premises and Adjeining Properties 


11,308,303 
5,092,150 


Agents and Correspondents in all the Principal Towns 
throughout the World. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH 
and FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 


Chief Foreign Branch: 168, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


Affiliated Banks: 


BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS), LIMITED, 


Chief Office: Paris. Branches in France, Algeria and 
Cologne. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, 
Head Office: EDINBURGH. 185 branches in Scotland. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED, 
Head Office: MANCHESTER. 


156 branches in Lancashire, Cheshire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED, 
Head Office: LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Branches in Egypt, the Sudan and Palestine. Also at 
Gilbraltar and Malta. 
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months we shall all be following their example. | 
recommended Shells in these notes a fortnight ago; 
since then 60,000 shares have been sold from Paris, 
and the price is only about 2s. lower; this points to 
some very good buying. I remain favourably 
impressed. 


TEA 


The condition of the Tea Market at the end of last 
week appeared serious, when shares were almost 
unsaleable. This was only to be expected, as the 
market is a very narrow one, and it had been pointed 
out many times while the price of shares was soar. 
ing that a day would come when it would be as hard 
to sell as it was then to buy. The market this week, 
however, has quickly turned. The following table, 
showing the prices on December 23, January 16, and 
January 20, tells its own tale: 


Dec. 23. Jan. 16. Jan. 20. 


Cons. Tea and Lands 83}x 67} 
Allynuggers 51 52 
Meenglas 443 37 41 
Bengal United 79/- 85/- 
British Assam ons 63 53 
Moabund 86/-x 75/- 79/- 


Last week I praised Carolina shares; it required a 
certain amount of courage to do this: at the time of 
writing they appeared unsaleable at 4%, but I felt con- 
fident the market had fallen too fast and would recover 
quickly. To-day Carolinas are 54. Those who had 
the courage to follow the tip, therefore, will have had 
a quick 10s. a share profit. The market is at the 
moment dangerous, and Tea shares should only be 
bought by those who are able and willing to take them 
up as a permanent investment. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the chairman, was in what 
can be called a cautiously optimistic vein at the general 
meeting of Barclays Bank on Wednesday. He 
expressed the opinion that our Foreign trade in the 
future would be dependent not only on economy, but 
also on the quality of our production. He referred to 
the fact that in the past the high standard of British 
goods gave them a hall mark peculiarly their own, 
which guaranteed them a ready market and had made 
us less liable to competition, and he advocated the 
adoption of a plan by which skilled workmanship 
could be adequately developed. 


MEETINGS 


Shareholders in the Australian Pastoral Co. must 
have been gratified at the encouraging position of the 
company as unfolded by the chairman at the meeting 
this week. To the general investor his remarks on the 
credit of Queensland are of peculiar interest. The 
Queensland Land Act Amendment Act of 1920 had 
seriously damaged this credit, and, so far as this com- 
pany was concerned, was deemed a breach of contract. 

Improving conditions in South Africa were referred 
to at the general meeting of C. W. Tarry and Co., 
also held this week, when Sir J. Fortescue Flannery 
stated that the adverse influences were passing. 


AN INTERESTING ISSUE 


In another part of this paper will be found a pro 
spectus of ‘‘ G.K.’s Weekly, Ltd.,” a company which 
is being formed primarily to establish and publish a 
new weekly review of politics, literature and art, to be 
called G.K.’s Weekly. As will be surmised, the new 
paper is to be edited by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

Taurus 


lon 


fan 
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9 Company Meeting 
G K & WEEKLY AUSTRALIAN PASTORAL CO. 
RECORD DIVIDEND. 


LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1908-1917.) 


Company has been formed primarily to establish and pub- 
a Popular weekly review of Politics, Literature and 
Art, with a definite democratic programme, to be called G. K.’s 


WEEKLY. 
This new publication, as the name implies, will be directly asso- 
ciated with and edited by Mr. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Capital . £20,000 


divided into 
16,000 Seven per cent. Participating Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each, 
and 
4,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
of which ‘ 
10,000 Seven per cent. Participating Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each are now offered 
to the Public. 
PAYABLE 2/6 on Application, 7/6 on Allotment, and Balance 
as called. 


Directors: 
GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, Esq. 
Major THE HonourasLtE MAURICE BARING. 
CEDRIC CHIVERS, Esgq., J.P. 
Lorpj HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
MAURICE BENINGTON RECKITT, Esq. 


fap~ The demand for the proposed new paper, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 
is world-wide. 

fae~ Mr. G. K. Chesterton has bound himself for ten years at 
least to act as Editor of G. K.’s WEEKLY. 

fey And to show his confidence in the future of the Company 
has himself undertaken to apply and pay for at least 
1,000 of the Preference Shares. 

fer The Preference Shares now offered to the public carry in 
addition to a fixed Cumulative Preferential dividend at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the capital for the 
time being paid up thereon— 


The right to one-fourth of the surplus profits which in respect of 

each year tt shall from time to time be determined to distribute, 

—! after paying or providing for the said Preferential 
ividend. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST IS NOW OPEN, and will close 
on or before the 31st day of January, 1925. 
No application will be entertained except upon the terms of the full Prospectus 
as filed and published. 
Prospectuses and Application Forms can be obtained from the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Merriman, White & Co., 3, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4, or at 
the Registered Offices of the Company : 
20 & 21, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


THIS APPLICATION FORM MAY BE USED. (SaturpDay Review) 


“G. K.'s WEEKLY LTD.” —Form of Application for Shares 


To the Directors of “ G.K.’s Weexty, Lrp.,” 20-21 Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
GenTLEMEN, 
I hereby request you to allot me Seven per cent. 
Participating Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each in the above-named 
pany, and I agree to ona such Shares, or any smaller number you may 
allot me, upon the terms of the Company’s full Prospectus dated 10th Decem- 
ber, 1924, and subject to the provisions of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association. 1 enclose the sum Of B......ccccccccssssssesseeee being a deposit of 


Name (in full) 


Usual Signature 


Profession or Occupation 


Address 


Date 192 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘G.K.’s Weexty, Lrp.,” and crossed 
“A/c Payee, Westminster Bank Limited.” 


Tue Tuirty-siIxtH ANNUAL GENERAL of the Australian 
Pastoral Co., Ltd., was held on the 20th inst., at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Francis A. Keating (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman said that the task of moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts was on this occasion a very pleasant 
one, as the latter showed an extremely satisfactory profit, and 
the dividend recommended was the highest the company had yet 
paid. The gratification which this happy condition of affairs 
afforded the directors was increased by the fact that it had not 
been brought about by the accident of an abnormally good season, 
but was largely due to causes which they had every reason to 
think were likely to continue, and which might in the future 
operate still more in the company’s favour than they did last 
year. 


In the current financial year they were enjoying a season which 
certainly was exceptionally good so far as it had gone, but for 
last year’s success they had to look for other causes, and these 
would be found to lie to a considerable extent in the continued 
improvement in the price of wool and the corresponding improve- 
ment in the value of the sheep they had for sale. There were, of 
course, other favourable features, one of the most important of 
which was that they had not to pay a large sum for arrears of 
rental under the Land Act Amendment Act of 1920. 


With regard to wool p ts, he spoke at considerable length 
last year, when he laid before the shareholders statistics showing 
that the production of wool was materially below the world’s 
consumptive power. This state of things still continued, and in 
spite of the fact that the shortage in the Australian 1923-4 clip 
was less than the earlier estimates, but was now put at only about 
125,000 bales instead of 200,000 bales and upwards, it was an 
undoubted fact that the world’s production of wool during 1924 
had been less by fully 300,000,000 Ib. than the world’s consump- 
tion in 1923. Raw wool production, apart from the very im- 
portant textile manufacturing industry of this country, was a 
great Imperial interest, but statistics showed also that the tendency 
was not towards an increase, but to a progressive decrease, in 
the numbers of sheep from which the world’s wool supply must 
be drawn. It would be very interesting to see what changes 
in sheep numbers occurred during the next few years, but it 
seemed to be an established fact that as closer settlement ex- 
tended and railways advanced the sheep-growing industry de- 
clined, and, therefore, he thought that the lower rate of decline 
in sheep numbers, or at the very best a maintenance of the 
present numbers, was the most that could be expected. although, 
perhaps, if more serious attention were given by countries that 
were now backward in that respect to an improvement in the 
class of their sheep, a better yield per sheep might be obtained, 
and the need of the world for wool be to that extent relieved. 


The inference to be drawn from the facts and statistics to 
which he had alluded was a very favourable one for their own 
company and for Australia as a whole. ey were now netting 
over £40 a bale for their wool, and more than £2 a head for 
the sheep they sold. Of course, there might be temporary 
reactions, but if such prices as these were maintained, or 
nearly maintained, an era of considerable prosperity lay before 
them. 


At present they were rejoicing in the best season they had 
known for many years, and their superintendent, Mr. Young, 
cabled that all the company’s stocks were in good condition, 
and that with the single exception of the southern portion of 
Warenda, ample rain had fallen everywhere. 


Dealing with the accounts, the Chairman said that the posi- 
tion disclosed by the balance-sheet was in all respects eminently 
satisfactory. Inclusive of the B.A.W.R.A. shares and the bal- 
ance of £75,000 due to the company on the sale of Warbreccan, 
they had in addition to their properties liquid assets at the 
present date representing about £800,000, or 85 per cent. of 
the capital of the company, with practically no liabilities against 
them. (Cheers.) In these circumstances the directors proposed 
to take the necessary steps, before the close of the current 
financial year, to capitalise enough of the reserves to raise the 
issued capital from its present figure of £932,500 to £1,000,000, 
and to make a bonus distribution to the shareholders in the 
proportion of about £7 of new stock for each £100 of present 
stock. (Cheers.) They thought the position fully justified such 
a step, and unless something at present unforeseen should 
happen they should not have any appreciably greater difficulty 
in paying satisfactory dividends on £1,000,000 than on the 
present capital of £932,500. What further steps they might 
eventually take with regard to increase of capital would depend 
upon the policy they adopted in the future, and whether later 
on they decided, as many of the other Australian land com- 
panies had done, to undertake agency business as well as the 
ownership of stations, or, if favourable opportunities occurred, 
to increase their station holdings by new purchases. On this 
point they had made no decision, and would not act without the 
fullest inquiry and deliberation. 


Mr. Andrew Williamson seconded the motion for the 
tion of the report and accounts, which was carried unanimously. 
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CLEARANCE 


SALE of BOOKS 


AT 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Thousands of the best books—Novels, Publishers’ 
Remainders, secondhand books, and important 
works in every branch of Literature—are being 
disposed of at bargain prices. 

This is the most important book sale for the past 
two years. Such an opportunity of filling your 
shelves with the best books at a fraction of their 
published price is not likely to be repeated. 
Write for lists, or, better still, call and inspect 
the books for yourself to-day. 


Note.—Some hundreds of good novels 
are on sale at from 6d. to 1s. per volume. 
These cannot be catalogued as there are 
only a few copies of each title. 


42 WIGMORE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 


Company Meeting 
E. W. TARRY & CO. 


Tur ANNuaL GengeRat. Megtinc of E. W. Tarry and Co., Ltd., 
was held on the 19th inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: Tarrys had suffered as severely from depreciated 
prices as any firm in South Africa, though much less so in the 
present yeur than in the previous period. He was glad to say, 
however, that there were signs of this state of things coming to 
an end quickly. The trade of the Dominion was gradually but, 
he thought, surely coming back to its normal condition. Speak- 
ing generally, the company’s branches at Kimberley, Johannes- 
burg, Buluwayo, Salisbury, Port Elizabeth and Jagersfontein were 
all indicating an increasing demand for their goods, and there 
was an increased turnover in actual trade and a very much in- 
creased hope with regard to the current year. They had been 
able to reduce their stocks very considerably. Those stocks were 
fully written down to the satisfaction of the local committee, and 
he thought the figures at which they stood would compare favour- 
ably even with the reduced prices to which he had made refer- 
ence. The buildings and plant had also been written down. 

Having referred to the loss which the company had sustained 
by the death of Lord Knollys, the last of the original directors of 
the company, the Chairman said that the Board had elected his 
Lordship’s son to fill the vacancy. That gentleman visited all 
the branches of the company in 1921 and various other parts of 
the Dominion for the purpose of scrutinizing the possibilities of 
improvement and enlargement of the business. The report which 
he subsequently presented was of great assistance to the Board. 

The profit for the year under review was £10,393, against 
£4,060 in the previous year, and a loss of £18,000 two years ago. 
There had thus been a successive improvement which encouraged 
the hope he had already expressed. In order to avoid taking 
stock at a busy season of the year it was proposed in future to 
end the financial year of the company on June 30 instead of 
August 31, and the next accounts would, therefore, cover a period 
of ten months only. He believed that Rhodesia was going to be 
one of the important cotton-growing districts of the Empire, and 
shareholders might rest assured that the development of that 
industry would have the fullest attention of those who managed 
the company. Although the net profit was £6,334 more than in 
the previous year, the directors regretted that it was not sufficient 
to admit of the payment of a dividend on the Ordinary shares. 
He hoped, nowever, that as the years progressed the company 
would regain its former prosperity. 

Mr. M. Logan seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Literary 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS, for 
early publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Author’s interests first. Over 
20 years’ experience. 93 and 94 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.9, 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and Promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS. By an Editor. 

Interesting booklet sent free to all who wish to increase 

income by congenial method. it will tell you how average 
men and women can earn money by journalism or story-writing, 
Reveals great opportunities and discloses the best and least 
expensive method of training. 


Write at once to 
THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. A 12, 
12-14, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


YPEWRITING _ carefully and promptly executed. 

AUTHORS’ MSS., 10d. per 1,000 words; carbon copy 3d. 

1,000 words. MISS M. L. HAYDON, 211 Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, N.6. 


6 HE GENERAL AND TECHNICAL LITERARY 
SERVICE ”’ has been established to be a real friend, 
confidential adviser and critic to all who hope to ‘‘ MAKE 

MONEY BY THE PEN.” Typewriting, revision, negotiation 

and illustrations are carried out or supplied at moderate rates. 

Mr. H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S., the well-known writer, says, 

“‘ There is a good deal of humbug about a number of the existing 

— but you are UNDOUBTEDLY working on the right 

ines.”’ 

Prospectus on application (1jd. stamp) to the Director, 
yt Longfleet Studios, Poole, Dorset. (Wm. E. Bakes, 
-Se). 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. Is. per 1,000. 

Testimonials per sheet—50 copies, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s. Reduc- 

tion for repeats) MISS NANCY McFARLANE (E.), 11, 
Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


Educational 
T HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 


The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 


In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 


Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent goli links. Safe bathing. 


Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Tel.: Museum 2386 


Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. 
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Entertainments Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. (Jan. 26, 27, and 28) 
“FLAMING BARRIERS” 
starring ANTONIO MORENO, 
JACQUELINE LOGAN and WALTER HIERS. 


“THE GAY CORINTHIAN” 
starring VICTOR McLAGLEN. 


Comedy ‘‘ Haunted Spooks,” and Paris Fashions, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday, Saturday. (Jan. 20, 30 and 31) 
DOROTHY DEVORE in a five-reel comedy, 
“HOLD YOUR BREATH” 


“THE SIGN OF THE ROSE” 
starring GEORGE BEBAN. 


“‘ The Lion’s Mate,’’ and Felix the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
P & Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
€ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, - 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122, adenhall St., E.C. 
GRAY, ‘DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 


IRECTOR (non-active) required in London Company con- 
Ducting established and expanding business. Investment 

£2,000. Director’s fee, £200 p.a., interest on capital, and 
share of profits. Open to Solicitor’s and Accountant's investiga- 
tion. Write Box 995, c/o Pool’s Advertising Service, Ltd., 180, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


ECRETARY-DIRECTOR required for important Company 

in London. Ex-Officer or ’Varsity man preferred. Invest- 

ment £2,000. Salary £500 p.a., interest on capital and share 
of profits. Open to Solicitor’s and Accountant’s investigation. 
Write Box 1153, c/o Pool’s, 180, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Books 


OOKS.—Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, fine set, half morocco, 
B 11 vols., £4 10s. ; Isaac Disraeli’s Works to match, 6 vols., 

£2 10s.; Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, coloured and other 
illus., 30s.; Voltaire’s Candide, illus. by Odle, 13s.; Living 
Animals of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 42s. for 22s.; Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray, Ist illus. Edit., 13s. ; Hannay Sex Symbolism 
in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 
25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “‘Kirriemuir.”’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
47 7s. ; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edicion,”’ 25 vols., 
£38 3s. ; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s. ; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 
vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “‘ Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., 
£38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works 
and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 
vols., £5 10s. ; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; 
Lord Morley’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. BaxkeEr’s 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicty. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols. ; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Lictle 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897 ; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gen- 
tlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 
1903; Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


Miscellaneous 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired. NEWALL, 188 Stornoway, Scotland, 


AISONETTE (lst and 2nd floors), beautifully furnished, for 

two or three months, 2 sitting-rooms, 3 bedrooms ; constant 

hot water, gas fires. 7 to 8 guineas. Mrs. CAREW, 75, 
Cornwall Gardens, S. Kensington. Western 2,856. 


X-REGULAR OFFICER, young, keen, tactful and ener- 

getic, desires a Secretarial Position requiring initiative. Is 

a capable organizer, a good correspondent and a fluent 
public speaker. Educated at a leading public school; widely 
travelled and can furnish exceptional references. Write Box 212, 
the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W. ¢ 


Browne 
CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yr. Repuistion COUGHS, COLDS 


COLLIS’ BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


IARRHGA ul A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- ia THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


JAN. 24, 1925 
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The Saturday Review 


24 January 1925 


ANOTHER PROVERB. 


“A Rolling Stone 
Gathers No Moss” 


but a ‘‘ With Profits ’’ Policy with the 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
gathers a great deal by means of its excellent 
bonus. 


At the last Valuation (1923) a handsome bonus 
of 35/- per cent. per annum was declared, which 
assuming its continuance, means that if a man 
of 30 effect a policy for £1,000 and lives to 
age 65 (his expectation) the amount of the Policy 
is £1,612 10s., against a total payment of 
£847 5s. 10d., showing a surplus of £76s. 


Write for a copy of leaflet ‘‘ AE ”’ 
ment and Assurance Combined,’’ to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 


2, ‘* Invest- 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 

LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 

DUBLIN -  - _ - 59 DAWSON STREET. 


“Facts are stubborn things ” by 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR 
DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life 


assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


** Very emphatically tops them all."—Dairy Grapuic. 


L N D N A brilliant book.”—Tuz Tues. 
“ Particularly good"—Acapeuy. 

AND By Sir E4.T.000K, Sth Edition Revised. 

ENVIRONS. 30 Mapsand Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London Dairy Post. 
60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans, 7/6 is 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. EVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, .. 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. FRENCH (France! 

2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA RIVIERA 

2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON® VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/- BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Llangellen— Darlingt London—Simpkin's. Paris and New Yerk— 
Brentano’ s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


1s JANUARY 1s, 


India and Egypt—Govern or Go 
America and Inter-Allied Debts 


ERNEST REMNANT 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE 
Socialism and a HAROLD COX 


Aerial Security 


The Press and Crime | = 
Magical Poetry 


Constantinople 


LT.-COL. C. B. THACKERAY, D.S.O. 


RYND 
D’AUVERGNE 
PERCY THOMAS 
Ethics of War. CAPT. E. ALTHAM, C.B., R.N. 


The Shakespeare Problem 


SIR GEORGE GREENWOOD 
Sloping Script 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER 


Picketing and the Law E. P. HEWITT, K.c. 


Qverland Mail to Baghdad 
SQ.-LEADER A. G. BELFIELD 


“Says Sergeant Murphy” a. P. GARLAND 


Decay of American Civilization 
A. H. DOUGLAS-HAMILTON 


Imperial Federation F. A. W. GISBORNE 
Stories—Poetry—Theatre—Books 


4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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